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NOTKK    OAMK   UK    PARIS 


UNiv/Ht^a)iTV  HYMN- 

To  "ppe^ident  "©paper, 

(By  Permission) . 

fflY  sons  and  daughters  sing  thy  praise, 
In  loyal  song  their  voices  raise ; 
To  thee,  0  noble  Illinois, 

We  pledge  our  love  with  grateful  joy. 
Thy  sons  will  ever  faithful  be, 
Thy  daughters  evsr  true  to  thee, 
Through  all  the  years  to  be, 
Dear  Illinois. 

pis  thy  fair  tower  we  daily  see, 

}Aay  mind  and  heart  uplifted  be 
Our  strength  more  nobly  to  employ, 
^nd  worthy  grow  of  Illinois. 

Tby  sons  will  ever  faithful  be, 
Thy  daughters  ever  true  to  thee, 
In  constant  loyalty. 
Dear  Illinois. 

The  passing  years  shall  bring  thee  fame, 

More  noble  still  shall  be  thy  name  ; 
^s  far  and  wide  thy  children  go, 
The  world  their  loyalty  shall  know. 
Thy  sons  will  ever  faithful  be, 
Thy  daughters  ever  true  to  thee, 
In  loving  memory. 
Dear  Illinois. 

Music  :  Watch  on  the  Rhine.  Z..  A.  R. 
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Sketches  Jftrom  Iparis. 


It  was  one  perfect  October  afternoon  that  I  hap- 
pened to  cross  the  bridge,  opposite  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus.  As  we  rolled 
down  into  the  broad  Place  de  la  Concorde,  I  was  sud- 
denly struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  picture  before  me. 
I  had  passed  the  place  many  times  before  without  any 
temptation  to  take  out  my  sketch-book,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Baedecker  calls  it  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world;  but,  on  this  particular  afternoon,  the  sun  was 
shedding-  an  ambient  light  which  g-ave  to  everything- 
a  joyous  lightness,  an  etherial  magic  seen  only  on 
certain  rare  days  of  the  fading  year. 

I  knew  that  the  bank  must  close  in  an  hour  and  I 
remembered  an  appointment  with  some  American 
friends  who  were  stopping  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Madeleine;  but,  said  an  inward  impulse,  "What  mat- 
ters the  bank  after  all?"  You  can  manage  somehow 
for  another  twenty-four  hours  with  the  twenty  sous  in 
your  pocket,  and  friends  can  be  hunted  up  another  day; 
but  this  fleeting  smile  of  nature  may  never  come  again 
— to  YOU,  at  least,  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  So 
without  waiting,  I  clambered  down  from  the  "  imperial" 
and,  mounting  upon  the  top  of  the  stone  balustrade 
which  flanks  the  great  statues  of  the  cities  of  France, 
drew  forth  sketch-book  and  water-colors  and  set 
swiftly  to  work,  trying  to  sieze  what  I  could  of  the 
elusive  impression.  Gazing  through  half  closed  eye- 
lashes, I  perceived  four  distinct  color  masses  arranged, 
one  above  the  other,  in  very  nearly  horizontal  bands; 
but  it  was  not  the  arrangement  of  the  color  masses 
that  attracted  me  so  much,  although  that  in  itself  was 
unusual  and  striking,  but  it  was  the  relation  of  these 
color-masses  to  each  other  in  their  gradation  of  inten- 
sity which  seemed  so  unusual  and  so  deliciously  satisfy- 
ing. At  the  bottom  of  the  picture  spread  a  broad  dull 
yellow  pavement,  beginning  to  be  dotted  and  splashed, 
in  its  upper  triargin,  with  the  velvety  blacks  of  mov- 
ing vehicles  and  groups  of  people.  Upon  the  far  edge 
of  the  Place,  these  darks  merged  into  a  solid  mass  of 
deep  purple  grey,    splashed    with   touches  of  brilliant 


color — g-ay  plumes,  crimson  parasols,  yellow  omnibuses, 
blue  and  scarlet  uniforms,  the  flash  of  wheels  and  the 
shimmer  of  harness.  It  was  so  fascinating-  and  tanta- 
lizing-, always  moving-  and  chang-ing-  like  the  play  of 
a  kaleidoscope,  that  it  made  the  color-box  reek,  the 
hand  waver  and  the  mouth  water — especially  since  the 
latter  was  used  as  a  brush  wipe.  Above  this  strong- 
and  vibrating-  fore-g-round,  arose  the  palatial  fronts  of 
the  Ministere  de  la  Marine  and  the  Hotel  Grillon- 
Coislin  whose  sun-gilded  colonnades  and  sculptured 
pediments  gleamed  from  their  distant  settings  of  pale 
violet  shadow,  making  a  middle-ground  of  warm 
neutral  grey  that  pulsated  with  color  like  the  heart  of 
a  pearl.  Above  this,  the  sky,  tenderly  blue  and  far 
away  behind  its  sailing  opalescent  clouds,  melted  into 
pale  lilac  as  it  descended  into  the  lower  smoke-laden 
air,  and  this  in  turn  blended  softly  into  the  forest  of 
chimney-pots  which  crowned  the  sky-line.  Lovingly 
and  deftly  the  "red-sable"  coaxed  the  washes  down 
from  sky  to  chimney-top,  over  intricate  roofs  and 
cornices,  around  high-lights  and  through  shadows 
that  nestled  behind  columns  and  underneath  arcades, 
until  they  were  lost  and  absorbed  in  the  dark  mass  of 
the  moving  crowd  and  finally  crept  out  among  the 
broken  groups  upon  the  yellow  pavement  at  my  feet 
Yet,  all  of  this  while,  the  mind  had  found  time,  from 
its  general  supervision  over  the  half  automatic  actions 
of  hand  and  eye,  to  wander  over  various  matters  sug- 
gested by  the  scene  before  me.  I  wondered  vaguely  if 
as  tenderly  blue  sky  had  smiled  down  upon  the  guillotin 
which  had  stood  here  only  a  century  ago;  and  I  re- 
flected that  those  same  palatial  fronts  had  once  echoed 
back  the  ribald  shouts  that  greeted  the  victims  of  the 
Revolution.  This  same  pavement  had  rung  under -the 
tramping  feet  which  had  made  and  overthrown  the 
first  and  the  second  empires,  which  had  made  and  un- 
done the  Commune  and  which  might  yet  again  run  on 
errands  as  merciless;  for  the  sense  of  pride  is  ever  con- 
tending with  that  of  justice,  in  France. 

With  these  last  thoughts,  I  became  suddenly  con- 
scious of  a  change  in  the  atmosphere.  It  seemed  as  if 
my  revery  had  evoked  a  gloomy  frown  upon  the  very 
face  of  nature;  or,  had  the  revery  been  colored  by  the 
suddenly  overcast  sky  and  the  sense  of  cold  and  dis- 
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comfort  penetrating-  me  from  the  stone  balustrade  upon 
which  I  sat?  Looking-  up,  I  found  that  the  short 
afternoon  had  ended  and  the  sun  was  rapidly  sinking- 
behind  a  gathering-  bank  of  leaden  clouds.  The  mag-ic 
smile  was  gone  and  I  came  back  to  bald  common-place, 
all  too  conscious  of  bodily  pain  and  weariness  and  the 
plaguing-  necessity  of  making-  twenty  sous  take  me 
back  to  Montparnasse  and  pay  for  supper  and  breakfast. 

That  bank  of  leaden  clouds  was  the  advance 
g-uard  of  a  storm  which  lasted  for  nearly  a  week, 
during-  which  time  I  went  to  the  bank,  hunted  up  my 
American  friends,  and  commenced  a  portrait  study  for 
the  Salon. 

Finally  I  awoke  one  morning-  and  saw,  through 
the  great  studio  window,  a  bright  blue  sky,  across 
which  the  fleecy  white  clouds  were  chasing  each  other 
merrily.  Having  been  in-doors  for  so  long,  I  was 
pining  for  the  air,  and  so  said  to  myself,  "Let's  go 
for  a  ride  on  top  of  a  tram-car  or  an  omnibus,  and  see 
what  we  can  see."  After  finishing  my  cafe-au-lait 
avec  nil  petit  pain,  which  constitutes  the  first  meal  of 
every  well  regulated  Bohemian,  I  started  up  the  rue 
de  la  Grande  Chaumiere,  and  entered  the  boulevard 
Montparnasse  just  as  a  tram-car  was  jingling  by. 
Without  waiting,  I  ran,  overtook  it  and  mounted  the 
"imperial."  As  we  passed  the  Carre/our  de  VOhser- 
vation  I  looked  away  to  the  northward,  over  the  Gar- 
dens of  the  Luxembourg  to  distant  Montmarte,  and 
saw  the  scaffoldings  of  Sacre-Coeur  hanging  like  a 
cobweb  from  the  sky.  I  was  tempted  to  get  down, 
but  it  passed,  overcome,  probably,  by  the  luxurious 
sensation  of  rest  succeeding  the  short  run  to  catch  the 
"tram."  On  we  passed  through  the  boulevards  Port 
Royal  and  St.  Marcel,  passing  the  famous  Marche 
aux  Chcvaux,  where  Rosa  Bonheur  made  the  studies 
for  the  "Horse  Fair,"  and  on  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Jardin  dcs  Plantes.  Here  again  I  was  tempted  to  get 
down  and  go  to  see  the  animals,  but  my  comfort- 
loving  legs  suggested  that  I  had  come  forth  with  the 
express  intention  of  finding  my  subject  from  the  top 
of  the  "tram"  or  omnibus,  as  the  case  might  be,  so  I 
weakly  yielded  to  the  argument,  and  we  rolled  on  over 
the  Pontd'Austerlitz,  where  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame 
caught  my  eye,  seen  down  the  vista  of  the  Seine,  and 
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I  only  succeeded  in  quieting-  my  artistic  conscience  by 
promising-  to  return  on  the  first  propitious  morning-. 
So,  on  I  rode  to  the  Place  de  la  Basfile,  the  end  of  the 
route.  Coming-  into  the  great  square,  I  could  see  that 
it  was  "stunning-"  material  for  a  picture  if  only  one 
could  find  a  satisfactory  foreground,  one  that  would 
g-ive  depth  to  the  perspective  and  loftiness  to  the  great 
bronze  column  without  robbing-  either  of  its  interest. 
After  walking-  entirely  around  the  square — the  labor 
of  a  good  twenty  minutes — without  finding-  what  I 
sought,  I  returned  to  my  starting-  point,  tired  and  dis- 
g-usted,  and  with  the  intention  of  going-  back  to  look 
at  the  animals  after  all.  I  had  to  wait  for  the  "tram" 
and,  being  also  thirsty,  I  sat  down  under  the  awning 
of  a  cafe  and  ordered  a  sherbet  ;-;-then  lay  back  on  the 
inviting  leather  cushioned  seat  to  wait  for  it.  Aim- 
lessly I  looked  out  over  the  square  and,  Voila!  my 
picture!  Reclining  thus,  I  had  lowered  the  horizon 
and  foreshortened  the  foreground  which  had  the  effect 
of  giving  to  the  column  just  the  appearance  of  height 
which  it  needed.  Out  came  sketch-book  and  water- 
colors  and,  by  the  time  the  sherbet  arrived,  washes  of 
blue  and  grey  and  umber  were  chasing  each  other 
across  the  "mat"  surface  of  the  paper.  I  could  not 
stop  at  the  moment  to  drink,  as  any  one  knows  who 
has  attempted  to  blend  and  gradate  "washes";  and 
then,  after  those  were  laid,  there  were  so  many  things 
that  must  be  touched  into  the  half  dried  color,  that  I 
continued  to  hurry  on,  my  thirst  having  subsided  to  a 
vague  sub-consciousness  of  something  to  be  done  after 
I  had  finished  with  the  imperious  necessity  of  getting 
those  details  in  while  the  surface  was  in  the  best  con- 
dition to  keep  them  soft  and  full  of  atmosphere. 
Finally  the  bronze  Colonne  de  Jiiillet,  purple  grey  in 
the  middle  distance,  rose  aloft,  with  its  flying  statue, 
in  just  the  right  value  against  the  floating  clouds  and 
the  soft  broken  greys  of  the  distant  buildings,  while, 
from  its  base  flowed  a  rich  umber  pavement  down  to 
my  feet.  On  this  a  few  passing  figures  and  vehicles 
were  summarily  indicated,  more  with  reference  to  their 
value  than  to  their  forms,  and  the  sketch  was  done. 
Then  I  was  thirsty — so  awfully  thirsty!  I  seized 
the  glass  and  took  a  swallow  of  the  sherbet. 
Ugh!  it  was  warm  and  insipid.  I  looked  at  my 
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watch  —  no  wonder!  —  it  was  eleven-thirty;  the 
sherbet  had  waited  for  two  hours.  Not  far  away- 
stood  the  vig-ilant  garcon^  watching'  me  with  his  baclc; 
— a  polite  way  that  French  garcons  have  of  watching- 
customers.  That  back  was  expressive;  it  said  as 
plainly  as  words,  "I  am  disgusted  with  a  man  who 
will  occcupy  a  seat  for  two  mortal  hours  and  order 
nothing  but  one  paltry  sherbet,   and  then  not  drink 

that;    and  as  for  pourboir "     Here  I  interrupted 

that  too  talkative  back  with,  ''Allons,  garcon^  un 
boek,  et  voila,  pour  vousP'  as  I  dropped  a  franc  upon 
the  table.  The  sudden  transformation,  from  that 
frowning  back  to  the  smiling  countenance  that  turned 
upon  me,  was  well  worth  the  outlay, — and  then  I  felt 
pleased  with  my  sketch; — and  so,  mounted  the  return- 
ing *'tram"  with  a  feeling  of  self-satisfaction  that 
only  comes  with  consciousness  of  a  good  morning's 
work,  and  temptations  to  indolence  successfully 
resisted.  Newton  A.  Wells.    ■ 


^/i^»5 


OUR  FAITH. 

The  voles  are  cast. 
Election's  past, 
McKinley's  as  before 
Prosperity 
As  all  may  see, 
Is  here  for  four  years  more 
The  sun  will  shine, 
And  Fate  benign. 
Will  cast  a  smile  around: 
And  running  ivheels, 
And  full  sized  meals. 
Will  everywhere  be  found. 
The  church  will  grow, 
Efiigious  foe 
Will  xeek  again  the  dark. 
The  gospeVs  good. 
It's  understood. 
We've  put  our  faith  in  Mark. 


^^2& 


Bet'er  look  out  for  the  Blue  Sky  man 
With  short  sack  coat  and  shoes  fierce  tan 
With  derby  hat  and  loud  stripe  pants 
ITeUl  do  you  pure  with  half  a  chance. 


H  Ul®  H  U  Hi, 


AIR  youth  of  Athens  noble,  rich,  and  wise, 
"M^  In  pleasure's  quest  intent  in  life's  fair  morn 
When  lavish  nature  did  thy  form  adorn, 
And  thou  wert  happy  'neaththe cloudless  sHes, 

And  melloiv  moonlight  of  thy  paradise. 

Thy  wit  was  cunning  hut  thy  love  forlorn^ 

For  thy  fair  rose  e'en  had  its  cruel  thorn, 

That  pierced  thy  heart  with  painful  sad  surprise. 

Thy  Venus  lured  thee  from  Athena's  shrine; 

Thy  votes  tvere  shattered  'neath  love's  potent  sivay, 

Aud  latvless  love  became  thy  only  late. 

Alas,  for  thee!  imhappy  lot  tvas  thine; 

Thy  fickle  lover  did  thy  trust  betray. 

And  thou  wert  chastened  into  truth  and  awe. 

C.  G. 


IThe  Short  Stories  of  ^bomae  Ibarbi?. 


The  path  of  the  short-story  writer  is  a  hard  one. 
He  must  know  and  S3'mpathize  with  the  people  he  is 
talking-  about;  his  work  must  conform  to  all  the  canons 
of  rhetoric;  he  must  fulfill  his  purpose  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  individual  reader,  and  his  purpose  must 
suit  these  readers.  It  is  providential  for  him  that  his 
peace  of  mind  and  the  success  of  his  work  do  not  de- 
pend upon  the  approbation  of  all  his  critics.  In  most 
of  the  thing-s  pertaining-  to  the  artistic  structure  of 
his  work,  Mr.  Hardy  has  done  well  enough  to  satisfy 
any  save  captious  readers.  His  stories  deal  exclusively 
with  characters  from  the  rural  districts  of  Western 
Eng-land,  and  he  confines  them  very  closely  to  their 
natural  environment.  Infrequently  he  g-ets  as  far 
away  as  London,  but  his  people  do  not  seem  to  feel  at 
home  there,  and  steal  back  to  the  country-side  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible.  He  seems  to  know  the  people 
of  his  chosen  section  as  no  outsider  could,  and  he  de- 
scribes them  all,  from  the  'squire  in  the  villag-e  to  the 
rustic  laborer,  so  well  that  Mr.  Arlo  Bates  has  called 
his  rustics  the  best  in  literature,  save  Shakespeare's. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  certainly  shows  an  intimate 
knowledg-e  of  the  English  rustic,  and  shows  it  artist- 
ically. 

The  excellence  of  his  workmanship  is  shown  to 
most  advantage  in  his  choice  of  specific  details,  and  in 
the  use  of  specific  words.  In  describing  a  rainy  night 
he  speaks  of  the  tubs  which  the  country  wives  had  set 
under  the  eaves  to  catch  the  water  as  it  dripped  from 
the  roof,  and  again  he  tells  of  a  woman  who  had 
milked  all  her  life,  till  the  hair  on  her  forehead  was 
worn  off  where  it  had  touched  the  flanks  of  the  cows. 
His  use  of  words  is  equally  specific,  as  when  he  says 
that  a  man  "wriggled  the  bar  from  the  soil,''  that  "a 
brook  dribbled  past  the  house,"  and  speaks  of  people 
on  a  street  seeming  to  one  on  a  church  tower  as  ''fore- 
shortened to  crab-like  objects,"  and  again,  of  the 
herby  breath  of  cows."  His  vocabulary  is  large  and 
almost  invariabl}'  used  with  great  discrimination.  It 
is  partially  on  this  account  that  his  style  is,  for  the 
most  part,  quite  clear.     He   makes   clever  use  of  sug- 


g-estion  at  times,  but  at  other  times  a  too  remote  sug-- 
gestion  detracts  from  both  the  grace  and  clearness  of 
his  work.  This  weakens  also,  the  force  of  his  writ- 
ing, though  in  general  he  is  so  forcible  as  to  give  an 
impression  of  intensity.  There  is,  through  all  these 
stories,  a  constant  and  apparently  intentional  use  of 
an  uncommon  sentence  order,  such  as  "  the,  to  him,  de- 
pressing- idea;"  "that,  to  Barnet,  eventful  year'';  "the 
at  present  sootless  chimney;"  "the  cord  slipped,  which 
sustained  his  tub";  "Darton's  bailiff  in  a  shining- 
spring-cart,  who  met  them  there." 

All  in  all  it  must  be  granted  that  his  workman- 
ship is  of  a  very  high  artistic  quality.  It  is  so  careful 
that  it  sometimes  seems  slightly  artificial,  and  one 
occasionally  feels  a  lack  of  sympathy  between  the 
writer  and  his  characters.  The  weaknesses,  if  these 
are  such,  are  widely  separated  in  the  book,  and  when 
g-athered  here  they  seem  more  formidable  than  they 
really  are.  There  are  few  men  writing  to-day,  if  we 
may  trust  the  authorities,  whose  literary  workmanship 
is  so  careful  and  so  polished  as  Mr.  Hardy's.  The 
purely  rhetorical  side  of  his  work  is  admirable,  and  if 
it  were  the  sole  aim  of  stories  to  be  artistically  perfect, 
he  would  deserve  our  veneration,  but  he  must  yet  sub- 
mit to  the  most  unkind  of  tests.  His  purpose  must 
suit  the  individual  reader — and  it  does  not. 

The  stories  under  discussion  include  two  volumes 
of  "  Wessex  Tales,"  and  a  single  volume  very  allur- 
ingly labelled  "Life's  Little  Ironies,"  comprising 
thirteen  stories  in  all.  One  of  these,  "The  Distracted 
Preacher,"  is  a  tolerable  conception,  althoug-h  the  two 
chief  characters  are  dismissed  with  the  contemptuous 
remark  that  the  woman  wrote  a  book,  of  which  the 
couple  succeeded  in  distributing  two  hundred  copies 
during  their  married  life.  The  remaining  twelve  tales 
are  all  morbid  and  ugly  conceptions,  developed  with 
cruel  and  unsparing-  intensity.  The  Son's  Veto, 
which  is  the  first  in  the  volume  called  Life's  Little 
Ironies,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  depressing  character 
of  the  stories. 

A   rustic,  uneducated,  but  sensitive  girl  from  the 
rural  west  of  England,  after  jilting  a  young  farmer  of 
the  neighborhood,  married  a  sombre,  lonely  old  clerg-y- 
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man.  The  couple  moved  to  London,  where  the  wife 
was  like  a  caged  wild  bird,  and  there  they  had  a  son, 
Randolph — a  coarse,  heartless  little  cad,  who  went  to 
the  public  school  and  corrected  his  mother's  g-rammar. 
The  woman  was  cut  deeply  by  his  rude  unkindnesses, 
and  grew  to  be  a  timid,  sad-eyed,  and  retiring-  little 
creature.  The  clerg-yman  died,  and  Sam,  the  jilted 
farmer,  having-  rediscovered  the  little  woman,  wanted 
to  marry  her.  Randolph,  then  preparing-  himself  for 
clerical  orders,  raged  like  a  tempest,  and  his  mother 
g-ave  up,  relapsing  into  her  old  lonely  life.  Time 
passed,  and  the  little  woman  lost  health.  Sam  was 
still  urg-ent,  and  Randolph  still  obdurate,  while  his 
mother  failed  rapidly,  pining-  for  the  air  and  compan- 
ionship of  her  girlhood  home.  She  begged  her  son  to 
consent  to  her  marriage  with  Sam,  when  the  youth 
was  at  home  one  Christmas,  and  made  a  pitiful  little 
arg-ument,  saying  that  he  was  a  g-entleman  and  had 
better  get  her  as  far  out  of  the  way  as  possible,  for 
she  was  only  a  poor  unlettered  woman  who  would  dis- 
grace him  in  the  eyes  of  his  fine  friends.  The  filial 
Randolph,  then  an  Oxford  man,  swore  her  at  a  little 
shrine  in  his  bedroom,  to  abjure  Sam.  The  poor 
woman's  mind  gradually  weakened,  and  she  failed 
steadily  after  this,  till  she  died,  and  the  son  had  saved 
the  prestige  of  his  father's  family.  The  farmer, 
turned  grocer,  wept  in  his  shop,  as  the  funeral  train 
passed.  AH  the  tales  are  depressingly  ugly  and  un- 
wholesome; this  one  is  less  morbid  than  most  in  the  list. 
Nothing  seems  to  appeal  to  the  author  save  unhappy, 
unloved  lives — repulsively  dismal  family  relations — 
misled  women — misery,  wretchedness,  and  calamity. 
It  must  be  awful  to  live  in  such  a  world.  Wessex 
should  be  dug  up  and  replanted  in  Illinois.  There  is 
not  a  redeeming  feature  in  the  life  of  the  people.  No 
sooner  does  one  of  the  inhabitants  felicitate  himself 
on  some  happiness,  or  fall  in  love,  than  a  malignant 
fate  swoops  down  and  thwarts  his  pleasure  or  whisks 
away  his  enamorata. 

Stories  may  be  written  to  amuse,  to  instruct,  or 
to  elevate  the  reader.  It  is  perhaps  asking  too  much 
of  the  writer  to  require  that  he  make  us  better,  but  it 
is  certainly  reasonable  to  demand  that  he  shall  leave 
us  no  worse  off  than   he   found  us,  and  these  tales  do 
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not.  I  suspect  that  Mr.  Hardy  miglit  answer  this — 
if  he  paid  any  attention  to  it — by  the  plea  of  truth. 
He  would  say  that  he  paints  life  as  it  is,  and  g-oes 
courag-eously  to  work,  sparing-  himself  and  us  no  pang-, 
to  arrive  at  the  truth.  It  may  be  a  fact  that  he  did 
go  thus  to  work,  and  the  only  objection  remaining,  is 
that  he  did  not  arrive.  There  could  not  well  be  any- 
thing- more  unreal  than  such  presentations  of  life. 
The  things  of  which  he  writes  may  actually  have 
happened,  but  they  never  occurred  in  the  way  he  says, 
and  they  never  had  such  a  proportion  to  the  g-ladsome 
thing-s  of  life,  as  he  makes  appear.  There  was  never 
a  life  lived  on  earth  that  had  not  some  joy  in  it;  there 
have  been  few  with  less  joy  than  trouble,  and  to  pre- 
tend to  g-ive  a  picture  of  life,  while  ignoring  its 
pleasures,  is  as  false  as  it  would  be  to  draw  wart  as 
the  portrait  of  a  beautiful  woman,  because  she  had  a 
wart  on  her  finger. 

If  there  were  any  object  to  be  attained  by  taking- 
this  view  of  thing-s,  such  a  position  would  be  more 
endurable,  but  what  is  to  be  g-ained  by  it?  There  is 
trouble,  no  doubt,  in  this  poor  woe-beg-one,  workaday 
world  of  ours,  and  in  all  probability  there  will  be  some 
left  at  our  demise.  We  cannot  eradicate  it,  but  it  is 
far  better  to  go  hopefully  to  work  to  diminish  it,  than 
to  sit  mournfully  down  and  count  up  the  awful  number 
of  the  ills  which  our  forbears  have  left  behind  them. 
If  it  were  true  that  the  sum  of  our  woes  buries  the 
total  of  our  joys,  and  this  life  were  a  dismal,  tear- 
bring-ing-  way-station  between  chaos  and  eternity,  our 
object,  I  take  it,  would  be  to  slip  throug-h  with  as 
little  misery  as  possible.  If  they  believe  as  they  say, 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  realists,  in  the  name  of  charity, 
to  hide  from  us  the  awful  state  of  our  case. 

I  tender  all  due  respect  to  his  literarj'^  craftsman- 
ship, but  if  any  think  they  are  in  any  way  better  for 
the  reading-  of  Mr.  Hardy's  stories — well — let  them 
read  Mr.  Hardy's  stories.  We  are  told  that  when 
Satan  was  cast  into  hell,  he  consoled  himself  with  the 
thought  that  at  any  rate,  he  was  master  there,  and  to 
me  his  attitude  is  far  more  worthy  of  admiration  than 
that  of  the  man  who  can  tell  me  nothing-  pleasant, 
kindly,  or  wholesome,  about  the  life  I  live. 

— Hugh  J.  Graham. 
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The  change  in  the  form  and  character  of  the 
Illini  was  advisable,  very  obviously  so,  but  it 
involved  a  distinct  loss  to  the  University,  for  it 
took  av^ay  the  means  of  giving  to  the  University 
community  printed  matter  of  substantial  worth 
and  of  literary  merit.  In  its  new  form  the 
Illini  is  only  expected  to  distribute  University 
news  in  the  University  community.  The  new 
form  does  this  more  quickly  and  completely  than 
the  old  one  was  able  to  do,  but  it  cannct  carry 
the  more  substantial  papers  frequently  prepared 
by  teachers  and  students  and  which  deserve  to 
be  supplied  to  members  of  the  University  settle- 
ment and  sent  to  friends  at  a  distance.  It  is  a 
satisfaction  to  know  that  students  have  associated 
themselves  together  voluntarily  to  make  good  the 
means  for  doing  this.  The  'Varsity  Fort- 
nightly will  apparently  do  it  very  completely; 
indeed,  it  seems  likely  to  make  the  loss  more  than 
good.  The  enterprise  is  commendable,  has  the 
approval  of  the  authorities  of  the  University,  and 
should  have  the  support  of  all  friends  of  the  insti- 
tution. 
November  17,  1900.  A.  S.  Draper. 
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The  "Varsity  Fortnightly  makes  its  bow  with  no 
apologies  and  no  explanations.  Its  character  and  its  content 
should  make  clear  the  design  of  its  originators.  The  support 
tendered  by  the  University  body,  support  not  so  much  of  a  finan- 
cial character,  important  as  it  is— but  that  which  comes  in  the 
form  of  contributions,  will  decide  whether  or  not  the  'Varsity 
Fortnightly  is  founded  upon  a  false  hypothesis. 

It  is  our  belief  that  such  a  publication  here  is  worth  while;  it 
is  as  much  our  opinion  that  Illinois,  if  she  but  wake  up  to  the  fact, 
is  capable  of  conducting  this  periodical  along  the  lines  indicated 
in  this  first  number,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  this  University.  That 
this  never  has  been  done  in  the  past  is  not  necessarily  an  indica- 
tion that  it  cannot  be  done  now.  We  do  not  expect  that  the 
'V'arsitv  Fortnightly  will  be  an  unqualified  success. 
There  are  doubtless  many  ways  in  which  it  might  and  in 
which  it  will  be  improved.  And  the  last  statement  is  not  made 
with  the  intention  of  anticipating  the  criticisms,  either  adverse 
or  favorable,  which  the  effort  will  elicit.  But,  if  along  with  the 
hindrances  there  comes  one-half  the  help  that  can  reasonably  be 
expected  on  the  part  of  those  abundantly  able  to  render  aid  in 
making  this  periodical  a  success,  it  will  become  a  permanent  and 
a  creditable  criterion  of  University  artistic  and  literary  possibilities. 

* 
*    * 

Through  every  college  community  a  spirit  of  healthy,  inspir- 
ing optimism  circulates.  It  stimulates  all  whom  it  touches;  it 
creates  enthusiasm  for  work,  for  sport,  for  all  honest  endeavor. 
The  idler  cannot  thrive  except  in  seclusion  or  when  he  is  removed 
from  the  influence  of  college  spirit.  Even  the  plodding  grind  is 
frequently  dragged  away  from  his  pessimistic  speculation  by  the 
sunshine  of  enthusiasm  about  him.  No  one  can  remain  separate 
from  the  hopefulness  and  the  progress  of  college  life  except  with 
effort.  The  time  has  passed  when  any  student  can  limit  his  inter- 
ests to  his  study  and  the  recitation  rooms.  He  must  develop 
literary,  social  or  athletic  interests  which  will  bind  him  to  the 
student  body  and  establish  a  common  ground  of  sympathy. 

Although  this  is  true,  then,  that  college  is  no  longer  regarded 
as  a  manufactory  of  intellectual  machines;  although  college  friend- 
ships supply  for  after  life  the  most  tender  and  the  most  touching 
records,  the  tendency  has  been  growing  among  students  to  spe- 
cialize in  interests  to  the  exclusion  of  whatever  does  not  fall  with- 
in that  specialty.  One  whose  interest  is  given  to  literary  endeavor 
usually  refuses  to  indorse  the  equally  serious  effort  of  another 
student  whose  enthusiasm  runs  toward  athletics,  as  if  it  were  not 
true  that  enthusiasm  for  one  interest  gains  force  when  to  it  is 
added  sympathetic  admiration  for  achievement  in  other  direc- 
tions. The  result  of  this  specializing  of  interests  in  all  colleges  is 
the  formation  of  "  sets"  which  are  as  definitely  separate  from  each 
other,  wherever  the  tendency  has  long  been  fostered,  as  classes 
are  separate  in  the  South.  When,  therefore,  college  spirit  seems 
to  be  lacking  in  many  institutions,  investigation  reveals  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  abundance  of  the  fluid,  but  that  it  has  been  gath- 
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ered  into  numerous  reservoirs  and  needs  only  to  be  permitted  to 
rush  together  as  inclination  wills.  Nothing  paralyzes  college 
activity  more  effectively  than  for  a  combination  of  individuals  to 
"get  a  corner"  on  enthusiasm;  to  specialize  in  what  they  will  in- 
dorse and  to  exclude  from  their  sympathy  all  who  are  not  like- 
wise inclined. 

We  cannot  understand  how  any  student  can  witness  with  in- 
difference the  effort  of  a  fellow  student  who  retires  from  a 
championship  contest  bruised  and  battered,  and  humiliated,  too, 
because  his  physical  strength  was  insufficient  to  enable  him  to 
continue  the  effort.  As  he  limps  to  the  side  lines,  leaning  heavily 
on  some  comrade,  crushed  in  spirit  from  the  pain  of  a  throbbing 
knee,  will  the  "  fine  arts  "  student  in  the  grand  stand  who  has 
never  worn  a  sweater  and  knows  nothing  of  the  pain  that  results 
from  such  injury,  withhold  his  admiration  simply  because  his  own 
interests  run  in  the  direction  of  Greek  roots  and  Latin  verbs?  On 
the  other  hand,  will  the  "  society  "  man  refuse  to  indorse  the  effort 
of  students  who  engage  in  intellectual  contests  with  other  Uni- 
versities? For  those  who  enter  forensic  contests,  sympathy  means 
much  because  the  responsibility  for  defeat,  when  it  comes  is  not 
divided  among  many;  it  is  shared  by  the  individual  alone,  whose 
self  denial  of  social  pleasure  during  the  period  of  preparation  and 
whose  severe  application  to  his  task  frequently  counts  toward 
humiliation.  Wherever  interests  are  thus  divided  and  sympa- 
thetic co-operation  is  withheld,  weakness  invariably  results. 

We  are  the  implacable  foes  of  indifference, — the  disease 
which  shrivels  ambition  and  ridicules  progress— toward  any 
college  interest.  We  salute  with  profound  respect  the  student 
whose  motto  is  honest  endeavor.  One  who  has  labelled  himself 
as  ambitious  only  for  preparation  that  soon  will  mean  pecuniary 
gain,  has  our  good  will;  but  the  one  who  regards  college  as  the 
home  of  lasting  friendship,  as  well,  and  regards  every  classmate 
as  a  fellow  student  worthy  of  interest  and  sympathy,  has  our 
enthusiastic  approval. 

Here  at  the  University  of  Illinois  we  are  developing  an  ad- 
miration for  ourselves  which  savors  a  little  of  egotism;  but  which 
is  pardonable,  perhaps,  because  the  institution  is  doing  and  plan- 
ning so  well,  the  best  known  to  the  human  heart.  Enthusiasm  is 
here,  sympathy  is  here,  here  magnificently,  grandly  here  and 
ready  to  be  poured  out  upon  those  who  are  doing  things.  Our 
inspiration  comes  from  the  head  of  the  institution  who  has  made 
Illinois  the  worthy  house  of  the  sturdiest  and  most  progressive 
young  men  and  women  of  the  state  and  who  seeks  to  send  our 
sympathy  back  into  the  world,  even  during  this  period  of  prepar- 
ation, as  the  following  quotation  indicates:  "With  all  the  rest  let 
us  put  into  the  character  of  the  University  a  genuine  sympathy 
with  the  body  of  the  people,  a  quick  and  fair-minded  interest  in 
all  the  problems  that  concern  the  common  life  and  an  unyielding 
purpose  to  advance  the  higher  life  of  the  splendid  commonwealth 
which  maintains  and  has  given  its  name  to  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois." 


Anonymous  things  and  occurrences  about  the  University  are 
not  common  ;  they  may  almost  be  told  in  the  mention  of  class  fra- 
ternity initiates  and  the  annual  crop  of  artists  who  decorate  the 
scenery  hereabout  with  numf.-rals  in  diverse  and  awful  colors. 
The  Fortnightly  is  not  published  anonymously  with  the  inten- 
tion of  being  unusual,  however— to  attempt  to  run  a  literary  paper 
at  Illinois  at  all  should  satisfy  the  most  inordinate  desire  for  the 
out-of-the-ordinary— nor  is  the  toddling  infant  thrust  fatherless 
upon  the  world  because  of  the  odium  which  an  unkind  future  may 
through  early  death  or  constitutional  weakness  bring  upon  the 
originators.  The  Fortnightly  arises  out  of  a  sincere  belief 
that  it  is  needed,  and  an  equally  sincere  and  entirely  unselfish 
desire  to  supply  the  need.  If  any  honor  by  chance  results  from 
its  publication,  that  honor  is  due  the  contributors;  let  it  reflect 
upon  them  and  upon  the  University.  If  misfortune  overtakes  the 
venture — but  we  must  not  permit  that. 


The  game  is  done  and  the  darkness 

Falls  on  the  vanquished  team 

Like  babn  upon  their  bruises— 

Or  plaster—  or  cold  cream. 

And  a  feeling  of  sadness  comes  o'er  me, 

That  is  almost  akin  to  pain. 

As  I  silently  count  the  dollars 

I  lost  on  that  football  game. 


—  The  Club  Fellow. 


Here's  to  a  girl  with  merry  eyes, 
Drink  hearty,  hoys,  ivith  me; 
Eyes  as  deep  and  as  blue  as  the  shies, 
Drink  hearty,  boys,  and  free. 
Here's  to  those  eyes  I  loved  so  -well. 
Drink,  and  drink  again; 
Here's  to  the  love  I  dared  not  tell, 
Drink,  Hwill  drown  my  pain . 
Here's  to  those  eyes,  don't  mind  the  cost. 
Drink,  Dm  -with  you  yet; 
Here's  to  those  eyes  I  loved  and  lost, 
Drink,  I  must  fo7-get. 
i6 
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The  Roses. 

In   fife's  fairest  garden  of  flowers 

I  gat  fie  red  a  rose  one  day, 
/4s  /  strayed  in  those  odorous  bowers, 

Tfie  first  that  came  in  my  way. 

I  gathered  a  rose  one  day 

pind  I  pfucked  without  thought  or  care 
The  first  that  came  in  my  way : — 

/  had  missed  another  more  fair. 

yind  I  pfucked  without  thought  or  care 

To  find  with  a  start  of  pain, 
I  had  missed  another  more  fair — 

One  waiting  my  coming  in  vain: — 

To  find  with  a  start  of  pain 

;is  I  strayed  through  those  odorous  bowers, 
One  waiting  my  coming  in  vain, 

In  fife's  fairest  garden  offfowers. 


Illniversit^  J^t:cc^om  anO  StuDent 
Character 

'i^p  prcsiDcnt  H.  .§».  ©taper 


In  the  University  we  set  great  store  upon  free- 
dom,— physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  freedom  :  it  is 
the  colleg-e  birthright  of  teacher  and  student  :  it  is 
the  handmaid  of  achievement  and  the  soul  of  g-rowth. 

In  the  elementary  schools  we  hear  much  of  meth- 
ods of  teaching- :  in  the  secondary  schools  we  hear 
something-  of  these  forms,  but  not  so  much  :  in  the 
colleges  and  the  universities  we  hear  nothing-  of  them. 
Here  we  care  not  how  one  teaches,  so  long-  as  he  does 
teach  :  it  makes  no  difference  /icnv  he  does  thing-s  so 
long-  as  his  work  invig-orates  the  minds  and  discip- 
lines the  spirits  of  students. 

In  the  lower  schools  there  are  many  rules,  and 
much  watching-  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  pupils  :  in 
the  universities  there  are  practically  none.  Our  so- 
called  reg-ulations  for  the  g-overnment  of  students  have 
little  or  no  reference  to  personal  conduct  :  they  afiford 
information  as  to  the  manner  of  life,  they  assume  that 
one  who  comes  to  us  is  moved  by  the  purposes  for 
which  the  University  lives,  and  has  g-ained  strength 
enough  to  conform  his  conduct  thereto.  The  authori- 
ties never  spy  upon  him.  We  do  not  watch  him  ex- 
cept to  strengthen  his  good  purposes  as  we  can,  and  to 
help  him  to  avoid  pitfalls.  If,  perchance,  he  makes 
mistakes  and  falls  by  the  way  we  set  him  on  his  feet 
again  and  tell  him  we  shall  forg-et  about  it,  and  that 
he  must  let  his  error  profit  him  to  the  more  certain 
accomplishment  of  his  purposes  in  colleg-e.  If  his 
spirit  is  right  this  will  be  so.  If,  unhappily,  it  turns 
out  that  there  is  no  fiber  in  his  being-,  that  his  spirit 
has  become  sullen  and  vicious,  we  send  him  away  that 
he  may  not  clog-  our  wheels,  claim  time  and  energy  of 


which  he  is  not  worthy,  and  stand  in  the  light  of 
other  students  who  have  infinitely  better  rig-hts  than 
he.  Because  one  proves  unworthy  we  will  not  outlaw 
the  freedom  of  a  thousand.  We  will  assume  that  the 
intentions  of  the  crowd  are  sound,  and  we  will  g-ive 
college  liberty  to  all,  that  all  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  the  best  ends  of  college  life. 

We  will  stand  for  manly  sport  and  the  fullest  use 
of  God's  free  air  :  we  know  that  they  make  for  physi- 
cal strength  and  beauty  not  less  than  they  do  for  men- 
tal vigor  and  moral  health.  We  will  stand  for  intel- 
lectual freedom:  we  know  that  it  is  the  only  key 
which  will  unlock  the  truth  and  bring  new  zest  and 
worth  to  human  life.  We  will  stand  for  moral  inde- 
pendence and  self-accountability  :  we  know  that  these 
are  imperative  to  self-control,  and  that  the  lack  of 
them  makes  unmoral  weaklings  and  immoral  social 
pests. 

The  qualities  in  university  life  which  make  that 
life  so  much  more  helpful  to  mankind  than  any  other 
manner  of  life  are  found  in  the  free  and  coincident  ex- 
ercise of,  and  in  the  clashings  of,  the  human  powers. 
If  the  physical  body  alone  is  trained  brutality  results. 
If  the  mind  alone  is  trained  unsteadiness  and  ineffect- 
iveness result.  Theories  are  likely  to  run  amuck 
among  hard  and  unyielding  facts.  If  the  heart  alone 
is  stirred,  then  an  ethereal  being  results,  who  cannot 
see  through  the  foibles  and  cannot  withstand  the 
frosts  of  this  very  realistic  world.  Not  only  the  right 
to  use,  but  the  regular  use,  and  in  the  end  the  full  use 
of  the  human  powers,  the  coincident  and  harmonious 
evolution  of  body,  mind  and  heart  are  imperative  to 
the  production  of  a  first-rate  human  being.  Because 
university  life  sees  this  and  provides  for  it,  because  in 
it  there  are  so  many  people  engaged  in  every  human 
activity,  because  it  is  not  an  artificial  preparation  for 
life  so  much  as  it  is  a  real  and  strenuous  living,  uni- 
versity life  is,  to  people  who  are  worthy  of  it  and  can 
enter  into  it,  the  most  stimulating  and  men-producing 
life  to  be  conceived  of. 

Of  course  it  has  its  dangers.  Occasionally  a 
teacher  gives  way  to  the  novelty  of  a  situation  and 
misuses  his  university  freedom  to  teach  what  he  be- 


lieves  in,  but  what  the  rest  of  mankind  believes  to  be 
mere  bosh.  But  the  matter  reg-ulates  itself.  He 
demonstrates  his  thesis,  or  he  g-oes  under.  He  be- 
comes g"reat,  or  is  proved  a  fool.  He  seldom  becomes 
great.  He  has  most  likely  brought  ridicule  upon  uni- 
versity work,  but  there  is  relatively  so  little  of  this 
that  the  University  can  stand  it.  The  students  have 
heard  some  worthless  or  possibly  some  vicious  things, 
but  the  quantity  of  better  things  will  overbalance 
these,  and  their  power  of  sound  discernment  will  be 
quickened. 

Now  and  then  a  young  man  will  get  into  the 
student  body  who  cannot  carry  himself  steadily  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  freedom.  As  he  may  do  very  nearly 
as  he  will,  he  may  lose  his  head  through  his  love  of 
out-door  sports,  and  he  may  lose  the  strength  to 
sustain  his  head  through  his  indifference  to  such  sports. 
He  may  have  the  free  use  of  a  little  more  money  than 
he  has  been  accustomed  to,  and  it  may  strike  a  blow 
at  his  moral  sense.  A  young  woman  may  get  into  the 
student  body  and  prove  very  quickly  that  she  came  too 
soon.  The  new  attentions  she  may  receive  may  very 
possibly  turn  her  head,  and  show  that  she  should  have 
delayed  her  coming,  or  brought  her  mother  with  her. 

But  these  matters  regulate  themselves  also.  The 
few  who  cannot  enter  into  college  freedom  and  sustain 
themselves  go  to  the  wall.  It  is  sad  to  see  them  do  so, 
but  there  is  consolation  in  the  fact  that,  in  all  human 
probability,  they  would  have  amounted  to  nothing  any 
way,  or  would  have  gone  to  the  bad  in  any  event.  The 
greater  number  are  even  profited  by  the  failures  of  the 
weaklings.  The  crowd  gain  well-rounded  character 
through  their  freedom^  and  character  forges  the  instru- 
ments of  success  upon  the  anvil  of  college  opportunity. 

There  is  the  point  I  would  emphasize.  Character 
is  a  growth.  Balanced  character  is  a  product.  It  is 
not  an  altogether  easy  and  natural  acquisition.  It  re- 
sults from  many  contacts  with  men  and  things.  It 
comes  from  doing  and  resisting.  It  is  easy  for  us  to 
give  way  to  the  leadings  of  inclination.  The  best  of 
us  can  find  specious  reasons  for  quieting  conscience. 
All  of  us  need  help.  But  the  elements  of  success  or 
failure  are  in  ourselves;  and  upon  ourselves  we  must 
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depend.  Character  is  the  starting-  point  of  all  worthy- 
achievement:  success  in  colleg-e  and  success  in  life  alike 
hing-e  upon  it. 

To  know  more  of  the  literatures  and  the  sciences 
is  not  the  great  end  of  college  life.  To  gain  the  power 
of  straight,  connected,  and  independent  thinking;  to 
gain  the  strength  to  follow  the  promptings  of  one's 
own  conscience;  to  grow  a  rational  and  discriminating 
sympathy  for  the  common  brotherhood,  and  for  all 
nature;  and  to  apply  these  great  qualities  to  the  gain- 
ing of  such  knowledge  as  the  worid  has,  and  to  the 
unlocking  of  such  further  truth  as  the  world  does  not 
ye^  possess,  is  the  splendid  and  inspiring  purpose  of 
college  and  university  life. 

We  are  not  to  regard  these  things  merely  because 
of  their  bearing  upon  our  individual  lives;  we  are  each 
to  contribute  our  share  of  them  to  the  common  life  of 
the  University  which  means  so  much  to  us.  The  Uni- 
versity is  a  living,  breathing  institution  which  is  to 
influence  the  lives  of  generations  of  students  through 
the  ages.  It  is  developing  a  character  which  will  be- 
come widely  known,  and  that  character  will  be  a 
composite  resultant  of  the  individual  characters  of 
teachers,  and  students,  and  graduates,  and  all  friends 
who  come  into  relation  with  it. 

The  lives  of  all  of  us  are  entering  into  this  Uni- 
versity life.  Let  us  contribute  good  cheer,  and  love  of 
sport  to  it.  Let  us  keep  sport  pure,  free  from  the 
things  that  hurt,  and  upon  the  foundations  of  legiti- 
mate sport.  We  cannot  do  that  without  constant 
watchfulness  and  aggressiveness.  But  the  contribu- 
tion of  undefiled  sport  to  the  University  life  is  worth 
the  care  and  aggressiveness.  Let  us  give  clean 
habits  of  life  and  clean  habits  of  mind  to  the 
character  of  the  University.  Let  not  the  drink 
habit,  let  not  the  gambling  habit,  let  not  the  habit 
of  coarse  speech  fasten  upon  any  one  of  us,  and 
so  stain  the  escutcheon  of  the  University.  Let  us 
bring  generosity  to  it.  Let  us  put  an  element  of  for- 
giveness into  it.  Let  us  not  hamper  it  by  meanness, 
or  narrowness.  Let  us  conquer  for  its  sake;  and  then 
let  us  spare,  and  heal,  and  help.  Let  us  bring  to  it  a 
yet  stronger  thirst  for  the  deepest  learning.  Let  us 
try  to  bring  to  this  seat  of  learning  all  that  the  world 


knows.  Let  us  be  tolerant  of  opinions  while  we  ex- 
press ourselves  in  freedom.  Let  us  search  for  unknown 
truth  in  every  direction  where  research  gives  the 
faintest  promise  of  reward.  Let  us  remember  that  the 
State  cannot  do  for  the  University  all  it  needs;  that  its 
ability  to  do  depends  upon  us;  that  it  does  not  owe  us 
a  living-;  that  we  owe  it  all  that  is  in  our  power  to 
do  for  it.  With  all  the  rest,  let  us  put  into  the 
character  of  the  University  a  genuine  sympathy  with 
the  body  of  the  people,  a  quick  and  a  fair-minded  inter- 
est in  all  the  problems  that  concern  the  common  life, 
and  an  unyielding-  purpose  to  advance  the  higher  life 
of  the  splendid  commonwealth  which  maintains  and 
has  given  its  name  to  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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TKe  College  GfrU 

Within  thy  walls  old  Illinois 
There  is  this  metaphor  of  joy  ^ — 

The  college  girl. 

She  brightens  learning's  rugged  path 
Afid  even  adds  a  eharm  to  "  Math.'''' 
The  college  girl. 

She  makes  us  want  to  come  to  class 
She's  such  a  fascinating  lass, 

The  college  girl. 

I  think  of  her  most  every  hour  ; 
She  holds  me  with  a  subtle  power, — 
Enchantress  fair. 

Fairer  than  all  Arcadian  dreams. 
With  lips  that  long  for  chocolate  creams,- 
Dcar  college  girl. 

She  changes  all  my  prose  to  verse 
When  I  would  fain  her  charms  rehearse,- 
Mine  Av atari 

When  I  at  last  have  ceased  to  roam 
I  hope  to  serve  within  our  home 
A  college  girl. 


Old  man  O '  Donnell  came  into  the  kitchen,  knock- 
ing his  heavy  boots  ag-ainst  the  door  sill,  and  letting" 
into  the  room  filled  with  bluish  smoke  and  the  smell 
of  frying-  bacon  the  fresh  air  of  an  early  November 
morning-.  Nor  was  there  anything-  unusual  about  that. 
He  had  come  up  the  path  from  the  barn  and  carried 
his  pail  of  milk  to  the  table  on  the  north  side  of  that 
old  kitchen  every  morning-  at  six  o'clock  for  almost 
twenty  years  now;  and  when  the  steaming-  pail  had 
been  set  down,  he  had  hung  that  same  old  wool  cap, 
now  turned  g-reen,  and  minus  the  button  on  the  top,  on 
the  same  nail  above  the  clock  shelf,  had  drawn  his 
chair  up  beside  the  cook  stove,  and  talked  over  the 
plans  of  the  day  with  his  wife  as  she  busied  herself 
preparing-  the  breakfast. 

But  this  morning-  he  did  not  take  his  cap  off,  and 
he  made  no  remarks  about  the  cow  or  about  the  fodder 
that  must  be  hauled  in  that  day.  His  wife  noticed 
him  g-o  out  into  the  other  room  and  heard  the  sound  of 
his  heavy  boots  as  they  went  clumping-  up  the  bare  back 
stair-way,  and  the  squeak  as  he  came  down.  He  came 
back  to  the  kitchen  ag-ain,  and  stood  by  the  sitting- 
room  door,  his  cap  still  on,  and  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets. He  was  evidently  ang-ry,  and  his  peaceful  wife 
knew  that  the  best  thing-  to  do  was  to  let  him  alone. 

'•  Mary,"  he  said  shortly,  that  boy  aint  up  yet," 
and  he  walked  over  to  the  stove  and  stood  looking- 
down  at  the  g-lowing-  hearth.  ' '  Seems  to  me  he  might 
get  up  and  help  around  a  bit.  He 's  home  little  enough 
any  how." 
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"Well,  father,  he  told  you  last  nig-ht  to  be  sure 
and  call  him  when  you  g-ot  up,"  the  wife  interposed 
gently. 

"I  know  it,  but  he  ought  to  be  up  without  being- 
called — when  I  was  a  boy  I  was  the  first  one  up  in  the 
house.  And  now  when  we  '  re  trying*  to  g"ive  him  an 
education  he  don't  seem  to  think  anything-  special  of  it. 
When  he  does  come  home  from  colleg-e  for  a  few  days 
what  does  he  do  ?  We  don  '  t  g-et  to  see  anything-  of 
him."  The  old  man  nervously  walked  about  a  bit. 
He  was  g-etting^  more  ang-ry. 

"Looks  kind  of  like  most  all  he  wants  of  us  is 
money — that's  about  all  he  ever  says  in  his  letters. 
And  when  he  comes  home  all  he  wants  to  do  is  to  g-o 
galloping-  around  the  country  with  them  fool  golf  sticks 
of  his  when  he  might  be  helping  you  or  me." 

The  fact  was  that  there  were  hands  enough  em- 
ployed on  the  place  to  do  all  the  work,  and  more.  But 
old  man  O  '  Donnell  was  one  of  those  peculiar  individ- 
uals who,  generous  to  a  fault,  when  they  get  started 
along  a  line  of  thought  can  let  it  lead  them  almost 
any  where  if  no  one  interrupts  its  course.  And  so  it 
was  with  John  this  morning.  He  had  the  idea  in  his 
mind  that  he  was  abused,  that  Will  was  a  thankless 
sort  of  son,  and  by  giving  his  imagination  free  rein  he 
soon  had  himself  the  most  abused  man  in  the  state  and 
was  angry  enough  to  order  his  son  out  of  the  house 
forever.  But  those  moods  never  last  long  with  such 
individuals,  and  in  a  moment  O' Donnell  sat  down, 
literally  took  the  frown  off  his  face,  and  in  a  genial 
tone  asked  Mary  if  she  didn't  believe  they  ought  to 
have  a  new  cook  stove.  He  was  in  the  best  possible 
spirits,  and,  shoving  back  his  chair  got  up,  put  his 
hands  far  down  into  his  trousers  pockets,  walked  across 
the  room  and  looked  at  a  collection  of  much  battered 
golf  clubs  that  stood  in  a  corner.  "Mary,  them's 
curious  looking  tools,"  kind  of  high  falutin',  seems  to 
me,  but  land,  how  this  one  does  remind  me  of  old 
times  "  he  said  as  he  drew  a  cleek  out  of  the  bunch  and 
eyed  it  critically.  Why  if  I  'd  had  a  club  like  that 
when  I  was  a  youngster  I  reckon  I  'd  a  busted  a  few 
heads  with  them  old  shinny  blocks. — I  guess  maybe  I 
could  yet,"  he  added, with  a  half  amused,  half  sleepish 

grin  at  his  wife  as  he  drew  the  long  slender  club  back 
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over  his  shoulder.  "  But  I  'd  be  scared  of  them  balls. 
Just  feel  of  that,  Marj.  Hit  a  fellow  in  the  head  like 
a  grape  shot.  No  wonder  they  g-et  out  in  the  country 
to  play." 

His  wife  looked  the  ball  over,  and  said  that  if  it 
wasn '  t  for  the  rings  it  would  make  a  pretty  good  darn- 
ing ball. 

John  laid  it  down  on  the  kitchen  floor  and  measured 
his  distance  two  or  three  times,  with  a  merry  gleam 
in  his  eyes.  "  Believe  I'  11  see  how  far  I  could  knock 
that  thing  any  way,  Mary, — er,  just  for  fun.  I  used  to 
couldn  't  be  beat  at  shinny  when  I  was  a  lad  down  in 
Blackjack." 

Mary  smiled  a  good  natured,  amused  smile  as  he 
went  out  into  the  back  yard  and  put  the  ball  down  on 
a  little  piece  of  earth,  and  stood  at  the  door  watching 
him,  with  her  hands  rolled  in  her  flour-sprinkled  apron. 

He  sighted  out  across  the  unfenced  garden  and 
toward  the  meadow  beyond,  and  turned  to  see  if  she 
was  watching.  He  grinned  and  addressed  the  ball, 
though  he  would  have  denied  having  said  a  word  to 
it.  Then  he  sighted  off  across  the  meadow  again,  and 
**  swish  "  the  club  went  around  his  head.  He  missed 
the  ball. 

"  Guess  I '  m  out  of  practice,"  with  a  quick  nervous 
grin,  as  he  put  a  little  more  earth  under  the  white 
sphere.  "Now  watch  me."  "  Consarn  the  thing,  any 
how"  he  muttered,  as  he  poked  under  the  smoke- 
house, and  his  wife  came  out,  laughing  quietly,  to 
help  look. 

"I'll  get  her  this  time,  though.  Go  get  me  one 
of  them  other  clubs,  mother,  maybe  this  aint  the  right 
kind." 

His  wife  got  another,  a  driver,  and  her  husband 
squared  for  another  try.  Whack!  the  barn  echoed 
back,  and  the  ball  went  sailing  out  across  the  dead 
vines  and  cabbage  stalks  of  the  garden  and  bounced 
along  through  the  wet  stubble  of  the  meadow. 

"  Well,  now  I  guess  the  old  man  hasn '  t  forgotten 
all  he  knew  about  the  game.  Didn '  t  that  go  though  " 
and  the  old  man  started  out  after  the  ball  as  he  would 
after  a  runaway  calf. 

Mary  took  off  her  apron,  put  it  over  her  head  and 
followed,  carrying  the  other  club.     She  just  knew  John 
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never  could  find  that  ball,  and  Will  wouldn  't  like  that. 
But  by  the  time  she  reached  the  meadow  the  ball  had 
been  discovered. 

"  Guess  I '  11  just  try  one  more  lick  at  her.  Better 
have  that  iron  arrang-ement  I  g-uess  "  said  the  old  man 
as  he  eyed  the  little  ball  lying-  well  down  in  the 
stubble.  He  took  a  mig"hty  stroke,  and  raised  a  goodly 
amount  of  earth,  while  the  ball  rolled  into  a  little 
hollow  a  foot  or  so  ahead.  The  old  man  got  excited. 
He  struck  and  missed,  and  dug  up  the  ground,  and  got 
more  and  more  excited. 

"Hold  this  coat,  Mary,  dern  me  if  I  dont  lift  that 
infernal  ball  if  it  takes  till  noon,"  and  his  wife,  very 
much  interested,  held  the  coat  and  one  club  and  stood 
to  one  side.  After  a  few  more  trials  the  ball  rose  in 
the  air  and  went,  and  went,  out  across  the  rolling 
meadow,  while  the  old  man,  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
hand,  jelled,  "  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Mary,  keep 
your  eye  on  it,'can  you?  Blamed  if  I  believe  it's  ever 
going  to  stop.  Now  aint  that  a  dandy?  Come  on," 
and  the  old  man  started  across  the  field  at  a  lively 
trot,  his  eyes  fixed  in  the  direction  of  the  ball,  which 
had  fallen  in  a  hollow  some  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  house. 

"Now  he's  just  the  biggest  fool!"  his  wife  said 
to  herself  as  she  followed  at  a  more  dignified  gait. 

"I  guess  she's  lost  this  time,  Mary,"  said  her 
perspiring  husband,  as  he  kicked  about  in  the  wet 
grass  with  his  heavy  boots,  and  kept  looking.  I'll 
tell  you  I  believe  I  could  beat  Will  right  now,  if  it 
wasn'  t  foolish  to  waste  so  much  time  on  such  a  thing 
as  that." 

"Yes  but  Will  has  to  go  back  this  afternoon,  you 
know," 

"Yes,  yes,  I  was  just  joking,  anyway.  I  wouldn't 
fool  my  time  away  playing-  shinny,  or  golf,  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  it.  But  I  would  like  to  find  that 
ball  and  try  another  whack  at  it." 

And  the  two  old  souls  walked  about  in  the  grass 
down  in  the  hollow,  out  of  sight  of  the  house,  while 
the  sun  peeped  above  the  woods  of  the  east. 

"  Land  sakes,  John,  them  biscuits"  exclaimed  the 
bedraggled  mother,  throwing  down  coat  and  club,  as 
she  looked  toward  the  house  and  saw  Will,  a  good 
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looking-  young-  man  in  knickerbockers  and  checked  cap 
coming-  toward  them.  She  looked  painfully  ashamed 
when  she  met  him,  but  he  laug-hed  and  g-ave  her  a  kiss, 
and  went  on  to  where  his  father  was  still  diligently 
looking-  for  the  lost  ball,  unconscious  of  all  else  save 
that  that  ball  was  a  pesky  hard  thing-  to  find. 

"Well  father,  what  do  you  think  of  the  g-ame?  " 
Will  asked  his  father,  who  had  been  so  occupied  with 
the  search  that  he  had  not  seen  his  son's  approach. 

The  old  man  laug-hed  a  little  as  he  looked  up,  took 
off  his  hat  and  scratched  his  head.  "How  in  thunder 
is  a  man  ever  g-oing-  to  keep  track  of  the  balls?"  was 
the  only  answer  he  g-ot.  But  Will  soon  discovered  the 
elusive  article  lying  in  a  deep  horse-track.  Then  he 
had  to  explain  how  a  man  would  ever  g-et  it  out  of 
such  a  place,  and  a  number  of  other  problems,  as  they 
started  toward  the  house.  Then  the  old  man,  totally 
unconscious  of  the  restrained  mirth  of  Will,  in  a  round 
about  way  endeavored  to  explain  how  he  happened  to 
g-et  interested  in  such  a  g-ame. 

John  was  rather  quiet  at  breakfast,  asked  a  few 
questions  about  his  son's  expenses  for  the  coming 
session,  and  about  the  work  he  expected  to  take  up  the 
next   semester.      Then   he    mentioned   Will's   g-oing-. 

"I'm  sorry  you  have  to  leave  us  ag-ain  today,"  he 
said  as  he  pushed  back  from  the  table  and  reached  for 
a  toothpick.  Then  after  a  short  conversation  he  asked 
abruptly  "How  much  did  that  golf  outfit  cost,  Will? " 

Will  told  him  he  thoug-ht  it  was  about  fifteen 
dollars. 

"  Could  you  get  another  asg-ood  for  that  money?  " 

Will  thoug-ht  so. 

"I  g-uess  you  wouldn't  mind  leaving- that  one  here 
then,  would  you  ?  Well  here '  s  another  twenty  "  And 
the  old  man  put  on  his  cap  and  g-rinned  sheepishly  at 
his  wife's  reproving-  look. 
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Not  many  morning-s  afterward,  I  was  awakened 
very  early  by  my  milkwoman  rapping"  at  my  door  for 
the  empty  bottle  which  I  had  forg-otten  to  set  outside. 
Finding-  the  morning-  g-lorious  and  recalling-  the  promise 
that  I  had  made  to  my  conscience  with  reference  to  the 
Pont  d''  Austerlitz^  I  dressed  quickly  and  sallied  forth, 
concluding-  to  desend  on  foot  to  the  Qiiai  and  there 
take  one  of  the  little  steam-boat-omnibuses  that  ply 
up  and  down  the  Seine,  and  thus  be  on  the  look-out  for 
river  scenery  that  would  serve  for  some  future  excur- 
sion. As  I  approached  the  Quai  du  Louvre  from  the 
opposite  side  I  was  impressed  with  its  value  as  a  sub- 
ject, as  g-ood  perhaps  as  that  which  I  had  set  out  to 
sketch,  but  a  certain  voice  within  said,  "No,  you 
started  for  the  Pont  d'  Austerlitz  and  if  you  don't  g-o 
this  morning  you  never  will."  I  knew  this  to  be  only 
too  true,  and  went  over  and  took  the  boat  which  I 
found  crowded  with  workmen  and  hucksters  g-oing-  to 
their  work  in  Charenton  and  other  places  along-  the 
river.  The  smell  of  onions,  g-arlic,  sour  wine  and 
cheap  tobacco,  which  exhaled  from  the  crowd,  was  al- 
most overpowering,  especially  as  I  had  come  off  on  an 
empty  stomach  fearing  to  lose  the  effects  of  rising 
mist  upon  the  river  if  I  waited  to  make  my  coffee. 
Esthetic  enjoyment  is  rather  difficult  when  the  bodily 
senses  are  suffering  discomfort,  and  my  principal 
occupation  during  the  trip  was  trying  to  keep  to  the 
windward  of  many  evil  smells,  rather  than  looking  for 
beautiful  views.  At  last  we  reached  the  Quai  St. 
Bernard  and  I  stepped  off  with  a  feeling  of  relief, 
mounted  to  the  Place  Valhaubert^  and  walked  out  upon 
the  bridge  of  Austerlitz.  There  the  air  was  pure  and 
bracing  and  the  view  enchanting  all  the  more  so  be- 
cause of  the  discomfort  of  the  previous  half  hour.  Just 
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then  and  there  it  suddenly  dawned  upon  me  why  the 
g-ood  old  Catholic  Church  sends  all  of  her  children 
throug-h  Purg-atory;  it  will  enable  them  to  enjoy 
Heaven  so  much  the  more!  On  opening-  my  sketch- 
book and  laying  a  few  lines,  I  found  something  wrong; 
there  was  a  long  stretch  of  water  extending  from  the 
Pont  d'  Austerlitz  to  Vao.  Pont  Sully ^  and  my  elevation 
above  the  river  made  this  almost  empty  foreground  of 
water  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  distance,  and  it 
lacked  any  intervening  middle-distance.  Remembering 
my  experience  at  the  Place  de  la  Bastile,  I  hastened 
down  to  the  Quai  Henri  IV,  on  the  right  bank,  and 
soon  found  just  the  composition  that  I  wanted.  A 
number  of  barges  moored  to  the  quay  made,  with  their 
water  reflections,  a  most  interesting  bit  of  fore-ground, 
while,  flowing  away  to  the  Pont  Sully,  the  foreshortened 
half-mile  of  water  with  here  and  there  a  puffing  tug- 
boat or  bustling  bateau-omnibus,  supplied  the  missing- 
middle-distance.  Beyond,  was  a  mass  of  tree-tops, 
roofs  and  chimneys,  all  melting  into  a  mysterioas  grey 
tone,  and  out  of  which  arose,  pale  and  majestic,  the 
sun-lighted  towers  of  Notre  Dame.  The  materials  for 
a  picture  were  good  under  almost  any  light,  and  I 
have  since  seen  the  same  view  painted  by  Petitjean 
with  a  "grey  day"  effect  that  was  magnificent;  but 
on  this  particular  morning,  the  sun  upon  the  rising- 
mist,  gave  to  the  scene  an  effect  of  mysterious  large- 
ness which  no  words  can  describe  and  few  brushes 
paint.  It  made  the  heart  swell  with  aspirations  toward 
things  great  and  noble,  broad  and  simple,  and  my  poor 
little  color-box  seemed  so  inadequate,  and  my  own 
technical  skill  so  utterly  impotent  in  the  presence  of 
that  which  my  eyes  perceived  and  my  soul  apprehended 
that  I  felt  like  pitching  sketch-book  and  pencils  into 
the  river.  There  was  Paris,  old  and  hoary,  yet  ever 
young  and  beautiful,  awakening  from  her  slumber 
and  was  I  venturing  to  represent  her  with  pocket 
pencils  and  brushes?  It  seemed  downright  impudence. 
However,  with  a  sigh  and  a  feeling  of  emptiness  both 
of  soul  and  of  body,  (I  had  not  breakfasted,)  I  set 
about  recording  what  I  could  of  the  impression.  In 
less  than  a  half  hour  the  witchery  was  gone,  the  mist 
had  disappeared,  and  a  little  breeze  had  commenced  to 

chop  the  water  into  wavelets   that  gave  to  its  mass  a 
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dull  leaden  hue.  So  I  turned  away  feeling-  small  and 
weak,  my  only  consolation  being-  the  voice  of  consci- 
ence, which  said,  "  Well,  you  tried  hard  if  you  were 
beaten."  I  returned  to  the  "quarter"  by  omnibus, 
and,  after  a  bowl  of  "  cafe-au-lait,"  and  a  smoke  with 
a  friend,  I  related  my  experience  and  ventured  to  show 
my  sketch.  "The  best  thing-  that  I  have  seen  you 
do,"  said  he,  to  my  amazement,  "Not  that  you've  done 
so  very  much,  but  one  can  see  that  you've  felt  a.  lot." 
Just  then  it  occured  to  me  that  I  had  forgotten  my 
color  box  and  brushes,  and  for  aught  that  I  know  to 
the  contrary,  they  are  lying-  there  still  on  the  Quat 
Henri  IV,  a  sacrifice  to  the  little  that  I  did  and  the 
much  that  I  felt. 


Catullus  ID, 


My  sweetheart,  oh,  t?iy  sweetheart,  I  live  for  none  but  thee 

And  thus  to  live  is  nothing  but  to  love  thee  ardently  ; 

We'll  rate  it  but  a  pennyworth,  the  gossip  of  the  town  ; 

The  over  serious  sayitigs  of  some  over  brainy  clown. 

The  sun  may  rise  ;  the  sun  may  set ;  the  seasons  come  and  go. 

But  when  at  last  the  sun  goes  out  and  stars  no  longer  glow 

The  night  becomes  so  very  black  and  we  no  longer  live. 

Then  come  a  thousand  kisses,  and  an  hundred  also  give  ; 

And  yet  a  thousand  others,  crowding  on  an  hundred  mo7-e  ; 

A  thousand  still  I  beg,  my  dear,  then  an  hundred  as  before. 

And  then  when  many  thousands  we  have  kissed  beyond  our  ken 

We  II  render  them  unmivtbered  by  beginning  oftce  again 

Lest  any  worthless  vagabond  a  lover's  one  delight. 

By  knowing  just  the  7iu?nber,  with  his  envy  dare  to  blight. 


I 
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COMMENT 

Vacation  time  sug-gests  to  some  students  an  oppor- 
tunity for  rest  and  recreation;  to  others  it  sug-g-ests  an 
opportunity  to  "catch  up"  or  "get  ahead."  The 
majority  carry  the  burden  of  care  throug-h  the  holi- 
days; some  more  than  others,  of  course,  and  thereby 
rob  each  day  of  the  unrestrained  pleasure  it  should 
bring.  To  those  whose  care  during  vacation  time 
consists  wholly  of  intention  to  study,  indicated  by  the 
number  of  books  brought  home,  but  not  opened, 
experience  shows  the  wisdom  of  complete  surrender, 
because  that  little  strand  of  intention  binds  one  to 
regret  for  not  satisfying  resolution.  The  surest 
symptom  of  a  healthy  mind  is  to  accept  the  rest  of 
heart  .and  brain  when  opportunity  offers  it  and  to  apply 
vigor  and  energy  to  work  when  it  is  required.  The 
arrangement  of  our  University  calendar  seems  to  make 
it  advisable  for  every  student  to  regard  the  coming 
vacation  as  a  period  of  recreation.  There  is  a  long 
stretch  of  continuous  study  from  January  until  June; 
most  of  the  activity  of  the  college  year  will  be  crowded 
into  those  months,  including  two  sets  of  examinations, 
and  already  the  color  is  beginning  to  disappear  from 
many  faces.  The  runner  whose  energy  is  reserved  for 
the  finish  can  easily  distance  those  whose  strength  is 
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put  into  the  first  three-quarters.  Just  so  in  the  matter 
of  studying-,  some  energ-y  needs  to  be  reserved  for  the 
grand  finale. 


AxA 


" They '  ve  worked  for  us,  they've  fought  for  us; 
they've  pulled  and  bucked  and  punted  and  blocked; 
they've  tackled  and  interfered  and  drop-kicked  and 
scored,  many  a  time;  and  they  '  ve  held  on  the  five  yard 
line,  by  jove,  thoug-h  battered  most  out  of  shape; 
they've  limped  and  hobbled  and  g-roaned  with  pain; 
they '  ve  been  buried  '  neath  the  pile,  nearly  a  ton  on 
top  of  '  em;  they '  ve  fumbled  and  recovered  and  they  '  ve 
fumbled  without  recoverin';  they've  crawled  to  gain 
inches  and  they '  ve  failed  to  make  the  distance;  they '  ve 
kicked  goals  and  they've  missed  'em;  they've  won 
games  and  they've  lost;  but  they've  always  played 
clean,  no  matter  if  they  were  givin '  the  medicine  or 
takin'  it;  they've  quit  every  time  with  a  cheer  for 
Illinois,  no  matter  which  way  it  went  and  they '  re 
back  from  the  last  game — the  cheeriest,  manliest, 
healthiest — not  a  mark  on  '  em,  more '  n  if  they  '  d  just 
been  to  a  picnic — studious,  modest,  friendliest  fellers 
— Why!  if  only  I  could — seems  as  if — My!  but  when 
I  think  of  what  they've  been  through — ^just  for  sport; 
just  because  they  liked  it,  and  yet  didn't  like  it  well 
enough  to  do  one  thing  mean — My!  but  them's  the 
kind  of  fellers  I  like  to  see  around  breathin '  the  purest 
atmosphere  that  circulates.  They  aint  stuck  up,  not 
a  bit.  It '  s  just  as  if  nothin '  had  happened;  but  some- 
how I  don't  like  to  have  it  forgot  so  soon,  what  they 
did,  because—  " 

"  O,  do  stop  and  tell  us  who  '  tis  you '  re  goin  '  on 
about  so!" 

"  Why,  Captain  Hall,  of  course,  and  Clayton  and 
Lowenthal,  and  Waldorf  and  Wilson  and  Stahl  and 
Lindgren  and  Rothgeb  and  Diener  and  Adsit  and 
Mathews  and  Cayou  and  White  and  Lundgren  and 
Muhl  and  Cook  and  Pollard  and  Martin  and  Briggs 
and  Smock  and  the  rest  of  'em." 
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The  Fortnightly  feels  that  its  mission  has  been 
justified  in  the  hearty  reception  accorded  it  upon  its 
somewhat  modest  appearance  into  University  circles, 
and  offers  its  second  number  with  the  feeling"  that  it 
has  been  awarded  a  permanent  place  among-  University 
publications.  The  support  g-iven  by  the  students  and 
the  faculty  has  been  quite  as  hearty  as  was  expected, 
the  interest  manifested  has  been  even  more  enthusiastic 
that  our  hopes  had  anticipated.  There  is  plainly  a 
possibility  of  the  g-rowth  of  The  Fortnightly  into  a 
publication  of  very  respectable  proportions.  To  do 
that,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  secure  more  sub- 
scribers; but  considering-  the  hearty  manner  in 
which  contributors  are  taking-  up  the  extremely  arduous 
task  of  supplying-  sufficient  creditable  material  it  seems 
unquestionable  that  the  remainder  of  the  student  and 
faculty  bodies  will  not  allow  the  growth  of  The  Fort- 
nightly to  be  impeded  by  the  lack  of  a  few  dollars. 


Michig-an  "Wrinkle"  says  before  the  Thanksg-iv- 
ing-  g-ame,  that  Michig-an  wants  *'  blood — warm  maroon 
blood!,  "  and  does  a  fiendishly  gleeful  war  dance  over 
the  prospective  gory  prize.  Well,  she  got  the  blood, 
lots  of  it,  and  '  tis  said  that  even  yet  various  "  Ganders  " 
wail  in  the  night  the  mournful  plaint  that  several  large 
maroon  foot-prints  desecrate  the  Snow  scene  in  their 
back  yard. 


Prospects  for  a  great  outpouring  of  society  people 
to  hear  the  Glee  and  Mandolin  Club  on  next  Friday 
night,  December  14,  are  most  flattering,  and  it  is 
rumored  that  the  Walker  will  have  the  biggest  house 
of  the  season.     The  date  is  December  14. 
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Youthful  Perspicacity 


"  If  I  ever  hear  tell  of 
that  boy  of  mine  playin' 
that  barberers  game  of 
football,  he'll  jist  come 
right  straight  hum  from 
college." 


"  Bruzzer,  do  you  learn  every- 
thing- at  colleg-e  ?" 

-Almost.     Why?" 

"'Cause,  did  the  milkman 
bring-  our  baby  ?" 

"I  guess  so.  What  made 
you  ask  ?" 

"  Why,  it  says  on  his  wag-on: 
'  Families  Supplied.' " 

*'  Well.  I  learned  to-day  how 
there   happen   to   be   so  many 
Smiths  in  the  world,  and  where 
they  come  from." 
"  "How's  that?" 
"  I  saw  the  big-g-est  building-  down  town,  and   a 
l.irge  sign  on  its  says,  'Smith  Manufacturing-  Co.'" 

Two  men  had  already  flunked  on  a  dif- 
ficult question,  when  in  the  rear  of  the 
room  a  timid  hand  was  seen  waving-  like 
a  sig-nal  of  distress. 

"  Well,  Northcott,  tell  us  about  it," 
said  the  Professor. 

"  A — er — hem,  why,  I— I  don't  believe 
I  can,"  stammered  he  of  the  waving-  palm- 

"But  you  had  your  hand  up." 

"  Y-e-e-s,  but  not  very  hig-h." 

"How  have  you  the  nerve  to  tell  me 
that  that  pusillanimous  remnant  of  fourth 
classhumanitycan 
marry  any  g-irl  in 
this  University 
that  he  wants  to?" 
"Because  he 
doesn't  want  to 
marry." 

A  MARTIAL  EPIGRAM. 
Some<u)here  in  ancient  times  they  sHUore 

That  death  in  arms  ivas  exquisite. 
If  arms  of  love  or  arms  of  ivar, 

I'm  sure  I  don 't  kno'W — "which  is  it? 
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ONE  TRIUMPH  OF  GOLF. 


A  Piece  of  Talk. 


"Didn't  we  have  just  a  lovely  party  last  nig-ht, 
Mr.  Barter  ?  I  hope  you  enjoyed  yourself  ;  but  you 
did  look  so  bored  when  you  were  cornered  by  Miss 
Dobbins.  She's  such  a  talker,  and  literary,  too  !  '^ 
said  Miss  Faulkner. 

'*  Yes,  she's  quite  charming-,"  said  I,  drily. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Barter,  one  wouldn't  think  you'd  say 
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that  after  seeing-  how  uncomfortable  you  looked  in  her 
company." 

"  Uncomfortable  1  That  was  because  more  than 
two  is  a  crowd.  But,  really,  what  makes  you  think 
that  I  was  bored  ?  " 

"  Oh-h,  I  don't  know — you  had  your  arms  jammed 
in  your  pockets  —  scowl  on  your  face,  and  then  you 
were  looking-  at  someone  else  pretty  hard,  I  thoug-ht." 

"You  mean  —  Miss  Malcomb.  She's  a  stunning- 
g-irl.  And  so  you  imag-ined  I  was  looking  pretty  hard 
at  her,  hey  ?  " 

"Oh-h,  I  merely  made  that  observation." 

"  I  —  I  hope  you're  not  jealous." 

"Jealous  —  why  should  I  be  jealous  of  her  —  or 
anybody  else  ?     Because  you  were  looking  at  her  ? 

"  No,  but  because  she's  so  pretty  and  stylish  !" 

"  I  believe  Mr.  Barter  is  becoming  personal,"  yaid 
Miss  Faulkner,  with  considerable  scorn. 

"  Oh,  a  thousand  pardons.  Miss  Faulkner  ;  be- 
lieve me,  I  .  .  .  ." 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Barter,  just  as  you  choose." 

"  I  believe  she  was  with  Joe  Bainum,  wasn't  she?" 
said  I  to  cover  my  retreat. 

"  I  believe  so." 

**  Pretty  nice  fellow,  Joe  —  don't  you  think  ?  " 

"  Awfully  cute  and  clever.     I  like  him  so  much." 

*'So  do  I."  But  I  was  then  beginning  to  doubt 
it. 

"His  conversations  are  so  bright  —  interesting 
and  funny.  I  like  to  talk  to  him  better  than  anyone 
else — original,  too." 

"Yes,"  said  I,  beginning  to  feel  uncomfortable. 

"  Perfect  gentleman — never  says  anything  mean  ; 
he  wouldn't  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  cat."  Then  chang- 
ing her  tone  :  "I  had  a  lovely  dreamy  waltz  with  him 
last  night.     He's  a  fine  dancer." 

I  wished  I  hadn't  done  it. 

"Don't  you  think,"  said  I,  intimatingly,  "that 
talking  about  people  is  dangerous.  It's  liable  to 
cause  feeling  among  them  and  disagreement  among 
those  who  do  the  talking  —  not  to  insinuate  that  such 
would  be  the  case  in  our  instance  ;  but  don't  you  think 
we  could  get  together  on  some  other  subject  ?  Now, 
there's  the  davenport  there — don't  you  think  we  could 
get  together  on  that  ? 
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Romance  vs.  Reality, 

w' 

Clarinda  is  my  only  muse, 
jSmal/,  seventeen,  and  sweet; 

jShe's  poetry  from  hat  to  shoes, 
/ind  when  her  dainty  feet — 

Iambics  of  the  dearest  l<ind — 
Peep  out  below  her  dress, 

Then  rhymes  begin  to  haunt  my  mind 

pind  sing  her  loveliness. 

jShe  little  guesses  that  her  grace 

To  such  an  art  belongs, 
Or  that  the  smiles  that  light  her  face, 

jShine  in  a  poet's  songs  ; 
fior  does  she  think,  while  I  rehearse 

With  all  my  heart  astir 
0ome  pleasing  similes  in  verse, 
That  they  were  caught  from  her. 

yind  so  I  woo  with  caramels 

yit  eighty  cents  a  pound, 
yind  trust  to  have  poetic  spells, 

The  while  I  sit  around; 
Then  home  I  go  and  write  a  rhyme 

;4bout  my  muse  again, 
;And  find  that  eighty  cents,  in  time, 

Will  fetch  me  dollars  ten. 


Little  Tommy 


"  Say,  Tommy,  look  here  !  We're  going-  to  have 
lots  of  fun  on  Semple's  tonight  !  You'll  come,  won't 
you  ?"  In  reply.  Tommy  tugged  away  at  his  coat, 
dug  his  foot  in  the  snow,  and  merely  roared, — "You 
bet  I"  It  certainly  was  not  eloquence,  but  there  was 
something  so  hearty  and  boyish  in  the  response  that 
Dick's  ears  tingled,  his  cheeks  burned,  and  his  eyes 
fairly  danced  with  delight.  Nothing  more  was  needed; 
in  fact  what  coaxing  does  a  boy  need  to  go  coasting  ? 
This  and  their  dislike  of  school  were  the  great  failings 
of  Tommy  and  his  chum  Dick.  They  were  always 
sledding  ;  and  the  steeper  the  hill,  and  the  more  icy 
it  was,  the  greater  was  their  happiness. 

Tommy  prided  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  geog- 
raphy; but  even  this  was  limited  to  the  woods  and 
hills  of  the  neighborhood.  In  spelling  he  was  a  radi- 
cal reformer  ;  and  in  history  he  possessed  a  rather 
vague  notion  that  Julius  Caesar  was  King  of  France, 
and  that  Daniel  Webster  was  a  Roman  hero  of  some 
kind  or  other.  With  the  exception  of  these  slight 
drawbacks.  Tommy  passed  for  a  bright  and  keen  little 
fellow. 

In  scholarship  Dick  was  his  avowed  inferior,  al- 
though there  yet  lingered  a  faint  tradition  that  Dick 
had  once  been  at  the  head  of  his  class.  This  the 
doughty  Richard  flatly  denied,  but  when  hard  pressed 
allowed  it  must  have  been  "  when  he  was  a  little  chap 
and  didn't  know  anything."  This  was  doubtless  true  ; 
for  since  revelling  in  his  first  pair  of  suspenders,  his 
thoughts  had  risen  above  the  mundane  topics  of  the 
school. 

Nevertheless,  both  boys  were  great  favorites. 
There  was  something  so  breezy  and  wholesome  in 
their  tricks,  and  they  were  so  good  natured  and  oblig- 
ing, that  it  was  no  wonder  the  teacher  screwed  his 
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courage  up  and  told  the  anxious  parents,  "  Oh,  they're 
all  rig-ht,  they'll  do  first-rate  by  and  by." 

They  parted  ;  Dick,  treading-  the  slippery  path 
of  the  transg-ressor  without  finding-  it  hard  ;  Tommy, 
with  coat  flying-  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  whist- 
ling what  he  veritably  believed  was  a  tune. 

It  was  wonderful  how  quickly  Tommy  learned  his 
lessons  ;  in  fact  there  was  nothing  for  the  next  day, 
only  a  review,  and  he  knew  all  about  that.  With  like 
speed  the  fire-wood  was  carried  in  and  the  chores 
done  ;  for  country  boys  have  tasks  to  attend  to  before 
they  go  pleasuring. 

Visions  of  Semple's  Hill  completely  '|took  away 
Tommy's  appetite.  He  thought  the  fellows  would  all 
be  there  and  he  late.  Now  they  start  down  the  slope  ; 
someone  pushes  his  sled  ahead  of  him  ;  and  in  his 
wrath,  brandishing  a  fork.  Tommy  exclaims, — "If 
you  do  that  again,  I'll  lick  you  !"  The  youthful  hero 
is  recalled  to  consciousness  by  a  persuasive  box  on  the 
ear  administered  by  his  affectionate  father.  Semple 
Hill  vanishes,  and  only  knife  and  fork  break  the 
silence.  The  supper  is  over  at  last,  and  Tommy, 
who  felt  as  if  an  age  had  passed  in  the  last  fifteen 
minutes,  pulls  his  cap  from  his  pocket  and  slams  the 
door,  before  the  anxious  mother  has  time  to  give  the 
usual  precautions. 

On  he  trudges  ;  the  "  bob-tail,"  slipping  over  the 
snow,  quickens  his  heart.  He  breaks  into  a  run  ;  the 
sled  nearly  trips  him,  for  his  jerks  continually  bring 
it  against  his  legs,  but  he's  used  to  that.  Dick  meets 
him,  and  away  they  go  full  tilt  for  the  hill. 

In  Canada  the  snow  is  the  constant  delight  of  the 
boys  from  November  to  April  ;  and  the  ice  converts 
the  stagnant  pool  into  a  paradise  for  skaters.  Tommy 
was  not  particularly  impressed  with  the  moon  and 
stars  in  summer,  but  in  winter  he  declared,  "There 
wasn't  a  prettier  sight  on  earth  than  a  lot  of  fellows 
coasting,  and  a  clear  night  with  plenty  of  stars."  , 

The  night  was  clear  enough  to  have  pleased  the 
snow  kings  that  Tommy  had  read  about.  Jack  Frost 
was  an  especial  favorite  of  his,  and  he  implicitly  be- 
lieved,— 

"  That  active  is  Jack,  and  everywhere  too, 
And  basking  in  coldness,  is  vi^aiting  for  you  ; 
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He  coasts  at  your  elbow,  unbuttons  your  coat, 
Tugs  away  at  your  mittens,  unmuffles  your  throat, 
And  turns  yonr  complexion  from  crimson  to  blue. 
Now  rapidly  passing,  now  tweaking  the  nose. 
And  earnestly  pinching  away  at  the  toes  ; 
Then  nibbles  a  little  piece  out  of  your  ears  ; 
No  offence  can  be  taken,  he  doesn't  mean  harm  ; 
For  an  infant  is  playful,  you  know,  at  his  years 
And  he  only  does  it  to  keep  his  blood  warm." 

But  to  the  story.  Tommy's  arrival  at  the  hill 
was  heralded  with  a  shout,  and  all  the  little  fellows 
g-athered  around  him.  A  motley  little  crowd,  in- 
deed I  There  were  plenty  of  rosy  cheeks  ;  chapped 
hands,  without  mittens,  and  wet  with  the  snow.  All 
stamped  their  feet  and  kept  swing-ing-  their  arms  ;  for, 
althoug"h  they  were  evidently  having*  fun,  yet  the  cold 
was  hard  on  them. 

Tommy,  holding  the  rope,  dexterously  turns  the 
sled  around  ;  shouts,  "  All  aboard  !  Express  train  ! 
No  stops  !"  At  the  same  time  he  expressed  his  mean- 
ing by  a  few  imitations  of  a  whistle.  Six  youngsters 
eagerly  straddle  the  proffered  "bob-tail."  Tommy 
steers,  and  when  all  is  ready  he  cries  like  a  Trojan, 
"Let  her  go,  Dick!  shove  her  off!"  Dick  shoves, 
jumps  on  ;  and  amid  the  cheering  of  the  crowd,  and 
the  shouts  of  the  sledders  themselves,  away  they 
bound  and  fly  over  the  icy  coating  of  the  hill, — down, 
down  into  the  valley.  Again  and  again  the  process  is 
repeated. 

"  Girls'  turn  next,  shouted  Tommy,  for  he  was 
particular  on  that  point.  Not  that  he  preferred  them 
to  boys,  but  he  liked  the  girls  in  a  healthy  sort  of 
way,  except  when  they  screamed.  When  they  did  that 
down  they  went  in  his  black  books. 

Crowds  and  crowds  come  every  now  and  then,  till 
the  hill  is  black  with  moving  specks,  and  the  torches 
burning  at  the  starting  place  give  a  lively  and  pict- 
uresque effect.  No  accidents  have  occurred,  and  every- 
body is  happy.  The  church-bell  strikes  ten.  Tommy 
whistles  and  shrugs  his  shoulders.  "Say,  fellows, 
don't  go  yet  1  let's  have  one  more,  only  one  !  Come 
on  1"  And  they  come.  More  than  ever  the  sled  is 
packed  with  the  chubby-cheeked  little  fellows,  who,  in 
their  eagerness  for  the  last  ride,  almost  sit  on  each 
other's  laps.  It  takes  longer  to  get  the  sled  ready  this 
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time,  and  several  start  before  Tommy.  Dick  shoves 
it  with  a  royal  will  ;  it  catches  up  with  a  number. 
Everybody  is  yelling-  with  excitement,  for  no  one  is 
willing-ly  beaten  in  a  race.  Now  Tommy  is  only  one 
behind.  Just  here  the  path  abruptly  turns  and  un- 
skillful coasters  upset.  The  first  sled  reaches  this 
point,  and  turning-  sharply  Alice  Thompson  is  spilled. 
She  is  directly  in  Tommy's  path  ;  what's  to  be  done  ? 
Another  instant  and  —  Tommy  bends  forward,  g-rasps 
the  child,  but  loses  his  own  balance,  and  is  crushed 
under  the  runner  before  the  sled  is  stopped.  His  head 
has  been  struck  and  he  lies  unconscious,  while  the 
g-irl  is  only  slightly  injured.  With  heavy  hearts  his 
companions  place  the  little  hero  on  the  sled  and  climb 
the  hill.  The  news  spreads  ;  the  sleds  are  put  away; 
and  the  sympathetic  band  follows  Tommy  home.  All 
forg-et  their  laug-hter  and  merry  prattle.  Mrs.  Wilkins 
opens  the  door,  and  grasping  Tommy  in  her  arms,  ex- 
claims, "Oh,  God  I  my  only  boy!"  His  cheeks  are 
cold  and  he  is  totally  unconscious.  Can  it  be  ?  The 
delicate  g-leam  of  hope  bursts  into  flame  as  Tommy 
half  audibly  murmurs  the  words  that  none  but  moth- 
ers can  understand, — "I'm  tired  mother;  put  me  to 
bed."  With  trembling  hand  and  bitter  anguish  he  is 
laid  to  rest.  Calm  as  is  the  snow  of  the  outer  world 
was  his  sleep. 

Day  followed  day,  and  all  was  blank  to  the  un- 
conscious sufferer.  Dick  seemed  ever  present ;  but 
what  can  love  effect  without  response  ? 

Mr.  Harrison,  the  teacher,  inquired  every  morning- 
for  his  unfortunate  pupil.  The  children  brought 
whatever  they  thoug-ht  could  please  him ;  but  still 
Tommy  tossed, — the  restless  link  twixt  heaven  and 
e  arth.  Wandering-  in  his  speech,  he  babbled  of  school; 
now  of  sledding- ;  but  throug-h  all  lurked  the  strong- 
under-current  of  love  for  his  mother. 


Two  weeks  after  the  accident,  his  mind  g-ave 
g-limpses  of  its  former  power.  Though  very  weak, 
these  were  hopeful  symptoms,  and  the  doctor  believed 
he  mig-ht  weather  it  yet.  By  degrees  his  little 
friends  were  admitted,  and  he  smiled  when  they  read 
him  the  blotted  note  from  Alice  Thompson  : — 


Dear  Tom  : 

I  feel  awful  sorry  you  was  run  over  and  I  was  the  cause  of  it, 
do  get  well  and  I'll  never  do  it  again  deed  and  honor  I  won't. 

Alice. 

Christmas  approached.  Tommy  continued  to  im- 
prove and  unless  a  reaction  set  in,  his  recovery  seemed 
certain.  Pale  and  hagg-ard,  his  little  hands  as  white 
as  the  sheet  ag-ainst  which  they  lay,  he  was  truly  an 
object  of  sympathy.  Every  now  and  then  the  feverish 
symptoms  returned.  His  mother's  anxiety  was  great, 
but  then  again  the  color  left  his  cheek,  and  he  looked 
just  like  the  boy  of  other  times.  The  bustle  of  the 
season  evidently  roused  him.  With  his  little  horn 
lying  on  one  side  of  him,  and  a  pair  of  skates  on  the 
other,  he  seemed  contented. 

Christmas  was  ushered  in.  The  stocking  was 
hung  as  usual,  but  was  so  full  that  Mrs.  Wilkins  had 
to  carry  the  orange  in  her  hand.  The  tree  by  the 
window  was  so  natural  that  the  fond  mother  declared 
—  "It  was  a  feast  for  a  prince,  let  alone  for  her  little 
Tommy."  A  drum  lay  on  the  bed,  and  the  wearied 
sufiferer  held  the  stick  in  his  hand.  "  It  was  so  nice  of 
Santa  Claus,  in  snow  or  rain,  never  to  forget  his 
children.  As  regular  as  the  day,  for  eighteen  hundred 
years,  he  has  brought  joy  and  sunshine  into  every 
house."  Tommy  smiled  and  murmured  a  few  indis- 
tinct words.  When  asked  if  he  would  like  to  see  Dick, 
he  nodded.  In  he  came.  With  one  bound  he  reached 
the  bed,  and  would  have  hugged  his  little  mate,  had 
he  been  allowed.  Tears  moistened  every  eye,  Tommy's 
mouth  twitched,  but  he  could  not  speak.  With 
quiet  tread  the  mother  passed  hither  and  thither. 
The  reaction  had  set  in.  The  day  was  slowly  dying, 
and  in  the  darkness,  which  gently  filled  the  room, 
with  one  arm  round  his  mother,  and  his  pinched 
features  brightened  with  a  peaceful  smile,  the  spirit 
of  the  little  sufferer  left  his  wearied  body. 


1  "Rcab  an5  Dream. 

/  read  and  dream  these  wintry  days, 
And  waste  my  time  in  many  ways 
That  idle  people  understand: 
In  quiet  nook  with  book  in  hand, 
Of  goodly  rhyme  and  olden  lays. 

A  life  like  this  deserves  no  praise. 
And  gets  none  in  this  dreary  maze 
Of  business  done  or  business  planned ^ 
I  read  and  drea^n. 

"  This  art  for  art  is  all  a  craze;'''' 
'"''Not  worth  the  time""  another  says, 
And  rushes  up  and  down  the  land. 
To  sell  himself  at  trade's  demand; 
let  though  I  know  it  never  pays, 
I  read  and  dream. 
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Mben  tbe  Ibeart  SpeaFie* 

A  gracious  word,  a  touch  of  hand, 

A  conscious  look  that  makes  one  start; 
We  stood  as  people  sometime  stand 
Without  a  word — you  understand 

The  heart  had  spoken  to  the  heart. 

And  though  our  lives  went  different  ways. 
We  still  have  played  the  selfsame  part; 

And  in  despite  of  love's  dismays. 

Our  voice  has  broken  into  praise, 

That  God  had  spoken  through  the  heart. 

So  shall  it  be  in  after  years 

Hoxvever  far  we  dwell  apart; 

As  long  as  humankind  has  tears; 

As  long  as  men  have  hopes  and  fears; 
As  long  as  heart  can  speak  to  heart, 
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Zbc  Mint). 

T/ie  wind  is  hlozving  over  the  sea, 
bearing-  my  love  in  search  of  fame, — 
When  -will  it  hear  him  back  to  me  ? 

Rose  tinted  visions  of  what  shall  be 

When  Fortune  has  smiled  and  blazoned  his  name, 

The  wind  is  blowing  back  to  me. 

"yl  year,''"'  he  said,  "  at  most,  bnt  three  /" 
The  world  already  applauds  his  name, 
But  its  echo  alone  comes  back  to  me. 

Love  and  Ambition  can  never  agree; 
Each  claims  the  heart  for  its  ozvn  altar-fame, 
And  the  wind  blowing  freshly  over  the  sea, 
Brings  naught  but  ashes  back  to  me. 


a  TOattin'  for  tbe  IReet  to  (Tome  an'  Ipla^. 


His  touse led  hair  was  tumbled  back,  his  cap  was  on  askew, 
His  eyes  were  honest  as  the  sky,  and  of  a  brighter  blue  ; 
The  boys  were  all  intent  071  fun,  but  none  looked  ojit  his  way , 
''A  standin'  there  a-waititi'  for  the  rest  to  come  an'  play." 

As  T  looked  out  the  window  then  he  didn't  see  me  there, 

For  blinding  tears  stood  in  his  eyes  ;  I  felt  it  wasn't  fair. 

"  M'^hat  are  you  doing,  Ben,  ;«>■  boyf"    And  then  I  heard  hi?n  say, 

*'Just  standin   here  a-waitin'  for  the  rest  to  cofne  an'  play." 

I  hear  his  voice  a-calling yet  as  on  that  Autumn  day, 
"  I'm  standin'  here  a-waitin'  for  the  rest  to  come  an  play  ;" 
And  when  the  world  sweeps  by  me  now  and  friends  are  drawn 
I  think  of  him  a-waiting  for  the  rest  to  come  and  play.         [away, 


>VA 


She  had  an  air  of  assurance  about  her  that  located 
her  definitely  in  Beacon  Hill. 

"Will  you  g-ive  me  seats  for  Thursday  nig-ht?" 
she  asked  the  man  at  the  box  office. 

"I  am  sorry,  but  I  can't  do   it,  madam,"  he  an- 
swered frigidly;   "but  I  will   5^//  them  to  you.     The 
free  list  has  been  abandoned.'' 
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THE  WEARERS  OF  THE  I. 


The  1900  'Varsity  foot-ball  team,  now  a  thing-  of 
the  past  except  in  the  memories  of  lovers  of  the  g-ame, 
will  always  be  remembered  with  kindness  and  with 
pride  by  all  true  friends  of  athletics  at  Illinois,  and 
with  the  utmost  respect  by  our  opponents  who  met  us 
during"  the  past  season. 

Yet  it  was  a  losing  team,  and  those  who  did  not 
see  the  eleven  of  1900  play  will  probably  regard  it  as 
a  poor  team,  but  those  who  did  see  it — spectators, 
opponents  and  coaches — can  but  feel  that  it  was  a 
good  team — a  good  team  playing-  in  very  hard  luck. 

The  reason  that  we  all  have  words  of  praise  for 
this  eleven  is  summed  up  in  one  word — sand.  It  was 
the  first  foot-ball  team  that  Illinois  ever  put  on  the 
field  in  which  every  man  played  his  best  all  the  time 
in  every  g-ame.  That  certainly  is  something-  to  be 
proud  of,  and  we  all  feel  that  Captain  Hall  and  his 
men  have  introduced  an  "Illinois  spirit"  that  has 
come  to  stay. 

With  the  exceptional  spirit  developed,  why,  then, 
were  so  many  g-ames  lost?  Unavoidable  accidents  to 
players;  competing-  against  opponents  who  out- 
weighed us  from  five  to  twenty-five  pounds  per  man; 
and  ag-ain,  "hard  luck." 

When  the  University  opened  in  the  fall  about 
sixty  players  reported,  which  broke  the  record  for  the 
number  of  candidates  on  an  Illinois  foot-ball  squad. 
The  enthusiasm  among-  students,  faculty  and  town 
people  was  greater  than  ever  before.  The  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  foot-ball  material  furnished  by 
the  freshman  class  was  the  best  that  had  yet  appeared, 
and  we  began  to  have  visions  of  a  championship.  We 
have  since  awakened  to  the  fact  that  it  takes  more 
than  one  year  to  build  a  champion  team,  and  we  now 
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know  that  after  the  poor  eleven  of  '99  it  was  prac- 
tically impossible  to  have  a  team  g-o  through  the 
following-  season  undefeated.  We  are  not  the  only 
ones  among  Western  colleges  that  have  come  to  a 
realization  of  the  fact  that  the  teams  that  fly  the 
championship  banner  come  few  and  far  between,  and 
that  it  sometimes  takes  years  to  build  up  such  an 
organization. 

In  our  practice  games  we  had  no  difficulty  in 
running  up  big  scores,  but  it  was  unfortunate  that 
our  opponents  were  so  weak,  since  it  gave  to  players 
and  to  spectators  alike  a  false  idea  of  the  strength  of  the 
team.  When  reverses  came  they  were  unexpected, 
and  there  were  those  who  thought  that  the  team  had 
g-one  back;  but  this  was  not  the  case.  The  men  made 
a  steady  improvement  throughout  the  season,  and  in 
the  game  against  Wisconsin,  the  last,  they  were  in 
top  form.  With  the  exception  of  the  games  with 
Knox  and  De  Pauw,  they  played  poor  foot-ball  in  the 
practice  matches,  the  weakness  of  the  opponents  being 
responsible  for  the  scores. 

ILLINOIS  o,  NORTHWESTERN  o. 

The  first  big  game  was  with  Northwestern,  and 
here  our  troubles  commenced.  Cook  was  unable  to 
play,  and  as  we  had  no  one  to  take  his  place  his 
g-round-gaining  ability  was  sadly  missed.  We  had  no 
difficulty  in  stopping  our  opponents,  but  we  could  not 
g-ain  ground  ourselves.  Mathews  missed  a  place- 
kick  by  two  inches,  and  Muhl  a  drop  kick  by  a  couple 
of  feet.  As  Northwestern  did  not  come  near  a  score 
we  believe  that  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  it  was 
unfortunate  that  two  inches  separated  us  from  victory. 

MICHIGAN  12.  ILLINOIS  o. 

In  this  contest  Michigan  played  splendid  foot- 
ball, the  best  they  put  up  during  the  season,  and  the 
best  that  was  played  in  Chicago  during  the  year. 
And  we  played  well  against  them.  Pollard  was  in 
no  condition  to  play,  however,  and  before  the  game 
was  finished  half  of  our  team  was  compelled  to  retire 

on  account  of  iniuries. 
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COMMENT 

Here's  to  Friendship.  Let  us  begin  the  year  with 
a  pledg-e  to  Friendship — the  arbiter  of  wrong-s,  the 
sweetener  of  life,  the  enemy  of  discord,  the  incentive 
to  honest  effort.  And  first  of  all,  let  us  remember 
those  who  first  loved  us;  that  sacred  circle  around  the 
home,  where  piety  and  honor  and  good-will  always 
prevailed.  We  count  them  over,  every  one  apart  from 
every  other;  we  recall  the  g-lances  that  meant  hope, 
the  reproofs  that  meant  help,  the  joy  that  meant 
pride,  the  anxiety  that  meant  reg-ret  and  sometimes 
fear.  On  account  of  these,  on  whom  we  could  always 
lean,  we  pledge  good  will  to  all  the  world.  And  then 
we  remember  the  friends  of  childhood — the  truest  of 
all,  outside  the  home.  Though  they  have  forgotten 
us,  and  though  some  are  dwelling  invisible,  and  wit- 
nessing, though  unseen,  our  efforts  here,  we  pledge 
them  now  for  the  days  that  are  gone.  And  next  we 
remember  those  whom  we  have  lost  through  error. 
For  every  barren  place  made  sweet,  our  gratitude 
speaks  in  this  pledge  of  renewed  friendship.  And 
last  of  all,  but  just  as  strongly,  we  remember  those 
in  our  midst  who  frequently  need  hope  and  courage 
and  strength;  those  who  are  working  their  way  by 
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pluck  and  perseverance  and  constant  application. 
They  are  like  strong-  nails  in  every  structure.  Their 
standard  of  morality  is  hig-h,  their  purpose  is  clear. 
They  never  appeal  to  sympathy;  they  expect  only  the 
consideration  that  they  earn.  They  lean  on  their 
own  strength;  confident,  yet  often  faltering;  disap- 
pointed, but  never  in  despair.  We  group  them  with 
our  best  friends,  and  now,  everybody,  this  draught  to 
Friendship. 


No,  child,  the  Instructors  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  are  not  all  men  of  very  inferior  intellig-ence, 
and  they  are  not  invariably  ignorant  of  the  subject 
which  they  teach.  Yes,  I  know,  there  is  a  man  board- 
ing- at  your  house  who  says  they  are,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  has  more  to  say  than  all  the  others. 

They  all  listen  to  him?  No,  little  one;  they  just 
g-o  on  eating-  and  do  not  care  to  stop  to  contradict 
him.  He  is  a  freshman,  just  out  of  a  high  school, 
where  he  was  afraid  of  the  deportment  marks,  and  it 
takes  some  little  time  for  him  to  get  adjusted  here. 
He  thinks  that  no  man  who  does  not  sit  on  him  is  big- 
enough  to  be  recog-nized.  That  idea  is  not  wholly  his 
fault,  either.  He  has  been  driven  with  a  curbed  bit 
up  to  this  time,  and  the  feeling-  of  freedom  excites 
him.  I  do  not  know  who  he  is,  child,  but  I  am  sure 
that  he  folds  up  in  his  seat  like  an  accordion,  and 
titters  when  he  is  addressed  by  the  instructor.  His 
nervousness  is  foolish.  All  this,  you  see,  amounts  to 
saying-  that  he  is  not  normal.  Six  months  ag-o  Uni- 
versity meant  to  him  a  dimly  outlined  abode  of  heroes 
and  of  seers,  and  to  his  vision  the  seers  were  not  flesh 
built  on  bones,  but  voices  which  would  tell  him  the 
Great  Secret;  would  make  him  know  //.  When  he 
g-ot  here  he  found — men, — just  men, — bipeds  who 
wore  coats,  and  did  not  impart  the  g-reat  truth  to  him 
at  the  first  lecture.  He  waited  for  a  week,  and  still 
the  open  sesame  of  the  universe  was  not  revealed  to 
him. 

Then  he  went  wrong,  little  one,  at  the  other  and 
worse  extreme.  Till  he  came  here  he  had  dreamed  of 
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too  supernatural  an  essence  of  knowledg-e.  Such  an 
ethereal  instructor  as  he  had  imag-ined  could  not  live 
at  Illinois.  He  would  g"et  lost  in  the  fog",  and 
his  classes  would  che-he-che-ha  him  in  the  halls.  But 
when,  after  that  first  week,  the  freshman  assumed 
thrt  his  instructors  could  tell  him  nothing-,  he  went 
further  wrong-,  child,  and  in  a  direction  more  harmful 
to  his  growth.  His  instructors  did  not  g-ive  him  the 
key  to  omniscience.  Of  course  not.  They  hadn't  it, 
child;  not  even  the  shadow  of  it.  Nevertheless,  they 
know  a  g-ood  many  things  which  he  has  not  found  out, 
and  if  he  could  but  listen  without  tittering  or  carving- 
his  chair  with  the  jackknife  which  Amanda  gave 
him  when  he  left  for  Champaig-n,  thirty  miles  from 
home,  they  would  tell  him  some  of  them.  He  can't 
do  it — not  yet.  His  point  of  view  is  wrong".  He  for- 
g-ets  that  instructors,  if  not  more  than  men,  are  very 
little  below  the  standard.  We  are  all  made  of  about 
the  same  poor  quality  of  clay,  whose  chief  redeeming- 
characteristic  is  that  it  improves  by  scouring-,  so  that 
if  the  instructor  were  even  a  little  inferior  in  ability 
to  this  freshman,  the  human  probabilities  are  that  he 
knows  a  little  more  than  the  boy,  throug-h  being- 
scoured  longer.  I  know  that  your  freshman  was  the 
brightest  boy  in  his  family.  He  always  is.  Even  the 
instructor  was,  years  ago,  and  he  has  not  lost  mental 
power  since. 

You  must  not  take  the  freshman  too  seriously, 
child.  He  is  in  the  chrysalis  stag-e  as  yet,  and  the 
world,  to  him,  is  the  cocoon  which  holds  his  brain. 
He  will  find  some  day  that  he  is  wrong-,  and  then  he 
will  begin  to  learn.  That  day  is  not  really  so  far 
distant,  either.  You  do  not  hear  such  remarks  from 
a  sophomore  at  your  house,  unless  there  is  a  stray 
one  there  who  has  been  sent  here  too  young-. 
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I  came  across  a  sentence  the  other  day,  a  simple 
statement  from  the  Laws  of  Ine.  Ine  was  king-  of  the 
West  Saxons  from  688  till  726,  and  our  knowledg^e  of 
him  comes  from  his  Laws,  and  from  brief  mention  in 
the  Ang-lo-Saxon  Chronicles.  In  all  that  is  said  of 
him  there  is  nothing-  to  show  that  he  was  a  prophet, 
or  that  he  wrote  for  the  ages,  that  he  meant  to  speak 
with  a  bitter  irony  when  he  wrote  that  sentence  : — 
*'  Up  to  seven  men  we  call  thieves,  from  seven  to 
thirty-five  a  gang,  after  that  it  is  an  army."  Strange 
comment,  though,  from  our  barbarous  Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers,  reaching  across  the  space  of  thirteen  hun- 
dred years,  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  today.  Strange, 
and  strangely  fitting  comment,  that  should  bring  a 
blush  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  on  either  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic :  Up  to  seven  men  we  call  thieves,  from  seven  to 
thirty-five  a  gang",  after  that  it  is  an  army.  It  may 
be  the  lone  remnant  of  humanity  who  sneaks  through 
the  window  at  night,  chokes  the  sleeping  inmate  and 
steals  the  jewels;  it  may  be  the  army  that  marches 
ruthlessly  in,  kills  the  Boer  farmers  and  steals  their 
liberty  and  their  mines,  or  it  may  be  the  honorable 
emissaries  of  the  great  nation  of  the  west,  the  noble 
republic,  who  to  impress  their  principles,  rob  the 
weaker  Filipinos  of  life  and  rights.  "Up  to  seven  we 
call  thieves,  from  seven  to  thirty-five  a  gang,  after 
that  it  is  an  army." 

After  all  satire  seems  inherent  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race. 


The  exchange  editor  has  been  whittling  away  on 
his  quill  ever  since  the  Fortnightly  was  organized, 
waiting  for  something  to  do.  And  now  at  last,  be- 
fore he  is  entirely  enveloped  in  a  mass  of  his  own 
whittlings,  he  opens  the  pages  of  the  first  exchange. 
The  Inlander,  published  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
By  accident — of  course — he  turns  to  the  exchange  de- 
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partment,  and  finds  us  mentioned  very  kindly.  Thanks. 
We  can  speak  even  more  kindly  of  this  first  exchang-e. 
We  picked  out  our  ideal  colleg-e  monthly  before  we 
saw  the  Inlander,  and  we  want  to  chang-e  our  mind. 
The  Christmas  number  is  an  issue  of  about  forty  pages, 
well  balanced  in  every  respect,  especially  charming-  in 
its  book-reviews. 


X 


The  University  of  Illinois  asks  for  more  money 
with  which  to  expand,  and  it  can  not  be  disputed  that 
the  money  is  needed;  that  the  expansion  is  a  good 
thing-.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  wisdom  of  expan- 
sion, and  there  is  something-  better  than  expansion. 
Illinois'  wants  will  not  all  be  satisfied  when  she  has 
secured  all  that  has  thus  far  been  asked,  but  she  will 
have  reached,  indeed  she  has  already  attained,  the 
position  which  demands  something-  else  than  increase 
in  quantity.  We  may  say  that  the  quality  of  Illinois 
is  all  right.  Is  it?  We  frequently  out-grow  our 
instructors  in  that  more  students  come  than  they  are 
able  to  handle,  and  the  teaching  force  has  to  be 
increased.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  that.  But 
there  certainly  should  be  an  objection  to  allowing 
our  instructors  to  out-grow  us;  a  serious  objection;  so 
serious,  in  fact,  that  those  instructors  should  be 
retained  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  our  expan- 
sion. Illinois'  hope  for  true  greatness  as  a  University 
demands  that  some  men  be  not  allowed  to  leave 
because  they  have  outgrown  their  salaries;  that  the 
best  be  retained,  and  that  if  any  go  it  shall  be  the 
weaker,  whose  places  shall  be  filled  with  those  more 
capable. 


New  Gymnasium  Decorations. 

The  architectural  post-graduates  are  busily  en- 
gaged planning  a  belt  course  of  golf  links  for  the 
new  gymnasium.  After  each  play  a  system  of  radial 
and  eccentric  belts,  containing  trees,  rocks,  ditches, 
pools,  fenders  and  bunkers,  will  immediately  change 
the  landscape  and  return  the  balls  to  the  proper  posi- 
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tion  relative  to  the  players  and  the  g-reen.  The  course 
will  be  arranged  on  the  tread-mill  system  for  golf 
fiends,  or  run  by  hot  air  for  those  who  are  averse  to 
milling.  The  imaginary  distance,  which  is  beyond 
the  limit  of  even  the  lustiest  drives,  is  a  grand  con- 
ception by  Prof.  Wells.  This  painting  places  the  new 
gymnasium  in  the  foreground,  the  chemistry  labora- 
tory in  the  middle  ground,  while  the  auditorium, 
school  of  music,  law  school  and  woman's  buildings 
are  in  the  dim  distance.  The  blue  effect  of  distance 
seems  to  be  enhanced  by  a  small  indefinite  foot-ball 
pennant,  while  the  orange  effect  of  sunshine  on  the 
foreground  seems  to  emanate  from  a  base-ball  and 
pennant.  One  lunette,  representing  "action,"  is  calcu- 
lated to  immortalize  Dean  Scott  and  his  cupid-like 
contortions  in  the  famous  Faculty-Senior  '00  base-ball 
game.  The  opposite  panel,  called  "repose,''  catches 
Prof.  Shattuck  in  the  act  of  overtaking  a  Champaign 
street  car.  The  interior  of  the  same  luxurious  car 
serves  as  a  background  for  the  other  lunette.  This 
is  to  represent  "generosity,"  and  shows  Major  Fechet 
rising  and  giving  his  seat  to  four  ladies.  The 
gymnasium  is  to  be  finished  by  next  September. 


A  WEEK'S  WOE. 


Being  Extracts  From  the  Dairy  of  a  Fresliman. 

Monday,  Sept.  17. — Arrived.  Met  at  train  by 
kind  young  man  who  offered  to  procure  a  room  for 
me.  Found  one  to  suit.  A  simultaneous  discovery 
was  that  kind  young  man  was  a  commissary  and 
agent,  and  that  I  owed  him  50  cents. 

P.  M. — Registered.     Met  some  fine  fellows. 

Tuesday  Night. — Fine  fellows  came  up  to  my 
room.  Raised  Cain — then  let  him  drop.  It  seems  the 
plastering  in  the  room  below  followed  suit. 

Wednesday  a.  m. — Interesting  chat  with  the  land- 
lady. Charming  conversationalist — on  certain  sub- 
jects. Said  they  had  gentlemen  roomers  last  year. 
Fail  to  see  the  point. 

p.  M. — Visited  one  of  the  boys. 
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Thursday  p.  m. — Some  of  the  push  here  ag-ain. 
Were  very  quiet  all  evening-.  A  chair  and  the  mirror 
sufifered  considerably  during-  a  free-for-all  scuffle. 

Friday  noon. — Another  interesting-  chat.  This 
time  it  was  three-cornered  and  I  had  no  more  chance 
than  a  snow  man  in  a  hot  place.  Guess  it  will  be  my 
move  if  last  nig-ht's  performance  is  repeated. 

Friday  p.  m. — Resolution  to  be  quiet  broken  by 
advent  of  jolly  mob.     House  on  the  bum. 

Saturday. — Moved.  It  struck  me  that  my  land- 
lord must  have  been  pretty  close  behind  me  when  I 
went  out  the  front  door  for  the  last  time. 

Sunday. — Resolved,  that  I  reg-ister  in  g-ym.  tomor- 
row and  make  the  punching-  bag-  a  specialty.  Will 
substitute  my  late  landlord's  head  as  soon  as  I  become 
proficient. 


Hltpttclftle  1bppotbc0i0» 

A  fresh'rnan  had  a  shadow 

Just  below  a  stubby  nose, 
A  dainty,  downy,  darling  little  thing. 

It  was  thin  and  had  a  color 

Like  a  withered  yellow  rose. 
This  dainty,  downy,  darling  little  thing. 

He  tried  a  ^porous  plaster 

And  some  hair  restoring  oil. 
But  the  plaster  and  the  oil  refused  to  cling. 

He  coaxed  it  and  he  stroked  it 

And  he  never  ceased  to  toil 
For  this  dainty,  downy,  darling  little  thing. 

This  freshman  went  out  walking 

When  his  fuzz  was  six  fnonths  old. 
This  dainty,  downy,  darling  little  thing. 

A  wind  blew  on  the  campus 

And  the  day  was  rather  cold 
For  this  dainty,  doxvny,  darling  little  thing. 

But  his  lip  he  bravely  pouted 

As  he  proudly  walked  around. 
Then  a  snow  jlake  pounced  upon  it  like  a  sting. 

And  it  froze  it  to  the  rootlets 

So  it  tumbled  to  the  ground, 
His  dainty,  downy,  darling  little  thing. 
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announcements 


The  publishers  of  The 'Varsity  Fortnightly 
are  able  to  announce  that  in  an  early  issue  will 
commence  the  publication  of  a  literal  translation 
of  the  Rubiayat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  parallel  with 
the  Fitzgerald  translation.  This  literal  transla- 
tion is  done  into  particularly  pleasing-  prose, 
which,  while  adhering-  closely  to  the  original, 
loses  none  of  the  charm  possessed  by  the  metrical 
translation  of  Fitzg-erald.  An  introduction, 
notes,  and  variorum  reading's  of  various  editions 
will  be  g-iven,  making-  in  all  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  mass  of  Omar  literature. 

Orig-inal  stories  of  a  hig-h  character  and  sufi&c- 
ient  quantity  are  alread}'  in  the  hands  of  the 
publishers  to  insure  the  excellence  of  every  issue 
during-  the  remainder  of  the  University  year. 

Coming-  numbers  of  this  periodical  will  contain, 
beside  the  literary  material  already  announced, 
translations  of  some  of  the  best  French  and  Ger- 
man short  stories  and  poems  which  have  not  as 
yet  appeared  in  Eng-lish. 

Reproductions  will  be  published  of  drawings 
by  the  best  artists  in  the  University,  and  the 
hig-h  standard  established  will  be  abundantly 
upheld. 

The  publishers  of  The  'Varsity  Fortnightly 
will  be  pleased  to  receive  manuscripts  of  short 
stories,  sketches  and  verse,  especially  'Varsity 
verse  ;  also  drawings  of  a  suitable  character. 
Address,  The  'Varsity  Fobtnightly,  Cham- 
paig-n.  111. 


IRon^eau, 

Dear  Motherland,  though  time  and  space 

Would  separate  our  Saxon  race  ; 

Though  angry  word  or  clash  of  steel, 
Would  break  the  bonds  we  need  must  feel  ; 

We  long  to  win  thy  warm  embrace. 

We  long  to  claim  our  rightful  place  ; 
We  long  to  brush  aside,  efface 
Our  records  of  untimely  ze&l. 

Dear  Motherland. 

Dear  Motherland,  canst  thou  not  trace 
In  us  thy  lines  of  simple  grace  ? 

Thy  children  we  for  woe  or  weal ; 

Impart  thy  blessing  as  we  kneel ; 
Grant  us  the  look  of  thy  loved  face, 

Dear  Motherland. 


My  Dream, 
TiiAT  came:  so  still  iin  silence: 

AMD   THE  NIGHT! 
MORt    SWtt.T  TMAH  ANY    ROSt  — 

hOw  nvcK  more:  white: — 
O   Time? 

QVICKEIN  THE.  SAHO   SLOW    FALL- 
ING    IH   THY  GLASS, 

That  e>a  t^ae  hovrs  that  part 

V5    500M   MAY  PA55, 

O  TmE! 
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A  CHRONICLE. 

We  are  told  on  the  best  of  authority  that  we 
live  in  a  scientific  age  ;  that  the  age  of  romance 
and  of  creative  literature  is  past ;  that  our  moderns 
repeat  and  weaken  rather  than  strengthen  in  the 
repetition  the  ideas  of  other  and  nobler  times. 
"  O  to  have  lived  in  the  Crusades,  or  in  the 
Elizabethan  age,  in  fact  in  any  age  but  our  own, 
dull,  prosy,  money-getting  and  given  over  to  the 
exact  sciences!"  "This  is  the  feeling  if  not  the 
expresion  of  many  an  honest  but  mistaken  soul. 

Of  course  there  is  some  truth,  a  grain  of 
truth  in  all  this  but  it  does  not  follow  because 
the  scientific  spirit  is  everywhere  rife  and  ram- 
pant and  because  we  have  today  less  mystery  to 
to  the  continent  than  to  the  square  inch  yester- 
day, that  the  spirit  of  romance,  the  spirit  of 
poetry  is  dead  and  buried. 

Or  to  use  the  picturesque  phrasing  of  Mr. 

Lowell   who   says,    "  We   picked    nearly   every 

apple  (wormy  or  otherwise)  from   the   worlds' 

tree  of  knowledge  and  that  without  an  Eve  to 
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tempt  us.  Two  or  three  have  hitherto  hung 
luckily  beyond  reach  on  a  lofty  bough  shadow- 
ing the  interior  of  Africa,  but  there  is  a  German 
Doctor  at  this  very  moment  pelting  at  them  with 
sticks  and  stones.  It  may  be  only  next  week, 
and  these  too,  bitten  by  geographer  and 
geologist,  will  be  thrown  away." 

Whether  we  take  this  statement  seriously  or 
regard  it  as  a  mere  matter  of  jest,  it  is  certain 
that  science  although  she  may  sit  enthroned  in 
the  head,  has  made  as  yet  no  inroads  on  the 
realms  of  the  heart,  and  the  little  cares  and 
worries  of  every  day,  the  ups  and  downs  that 
make  up  life  are  staring  us  in  the  face  as  they 
did  our  predecessors  in  the  human  comedy — or 
tragedy. 

Read  this  letter  and  ask  yourself  if  we  really 
live  in  an  age  of  exact  science  which  crushes  out 
the  spirit  of  romance  and  poetry  from  the  lives 
of  men  and  women. 

But  first  a  word  of  explanation  in  regard  to 
the  time  and  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
written.  Figure  to  yourself  a  military  post  in 
the  Northwest — the  extreme  Northwest,  "where 
rolls  the  Oregon,"  some  three  quarters  of  a 
century  ago,  far  away  from  any  large  city  or 
town.  In  fact  the  Post  is  the  centre  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  few  white-men  in  the  neighborhood 
are  trappers,  traders  in  skins  and  fur.  The 
Indian  is  still  in  the  forest,  unbroken  in  spirit  and 
body  and  traffics  with  the  trappers  and  roams 
at  his  ease. 

The  Post  has  its  commandant,  a  man  well 
along  in  years.  His  command  is  small,  a  couple 
of  companies  at  most.  The  quarters  are  simple; 
the  wants  of  officers  and  men  are  few,  with  noth- 
ing to  break  in  upon  the  routine  of  duty  by  day 
and  card  playing  by  night. 

One  day  we  shall  suppose  a  stage  drives  up 
to  the  post  and  brings  mail  and  supplies.  Letters 
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and  papers  are  scarce,  so  their  arrival  makes  a  stir 
for  the  moment,  but  the  post  quickly  settles 
down  again  to  a  stillness,  somewhere  between 
life  and  death.  This  time,  however,  the  excite- 
ment does  not  die  down  with  the  day,  for  the 
Commandant's  daughter,  a  young  woman  of 
eighteen  or  maybe  twenty,  steps  from  the  stage 
and  the  little  community  takes  on  the  life  and 
manners  of  a  settlement. 

Who  was  she,  what  was  she  ?  Was  she 
beautiful,  was  she  charming  ?  Was  she,  in  a 
word,  the  typical  heroine  of  the  story-book  that 
one  only  meets  there  and  nowhere  else  ?     For 

us  she  is  Adelaide  S and  to  two  young  men 

of  the  Post  she  was  an  inspiration  and  a  breath 
of  life. 

Now  it  would  seem,  for  only  a  faded  scrap 
of  paper  tells  the  story,  that  Lieutenant  James 
won  favor  in  the  sight  of  the  daughter  while 
Lieutenant  Brown  impressed  the  father.  The 
young  woman,  however,  refused  to  listen  to  the 
gray  beard,  and  encouraged  the  attention  of 
Lieutenant  James.  Whether  the  Commandant 
ordered  this  young  man  from  his  quarters,  and 
remonstrated  with  the  daughter  and  from  re- 
monstrance passed  to  commands  and  threats  is 
not  certain  but  it  does  appear  that  the  doughty 
man  of  war,used  to  obedience,  would  not  tolerate 
insubordination  in  his  household.  So  Adelaide 
left  as  suddenly  as  she  came,  and  went  to  a  set- 
tlement in  the  distance,  on  a  visit. 

How  long  was  she  absent  ?  Did  she  intend 
to  return  or  did  she  return  ?  The  letter  says 
nothing  of  all  this.  It  simply  tells  the  story  of  a 
young  man's  love  and  devotion — the  tragedy 
about  which  the  world  knows  little  and  cares  less. 

May  15,  1825. 

"My  dearest  Adelaide:— 


"  In  a  few  days  I  leave  the  post  to  join  my  regiment  at 


and  I  cannot  quit  this  little  post  which  has  meant  so  much  to  me 

without  addressing  you  once  more,  for  I  cannot  think  that  you 
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have  entirely  forgotten  the  friendship  which  was  as  life  to  me 
and  which  I  am  led  to  believe  you  found  not  altogether  unpleas- 
ant. 

The  immediate  cause  of  my  writing  is  that  Mr.  Brown  [the 
Lieutenant  Brown  above  mentioned]  came  to  my  quarters  last 
night  and  said  he  wanted  to  talk  about  a  matter  that  concerned  us 
both.  He  sat  down  and  in  a  manly  way  told  of  his  love  for  you, 
and  asked  me  if  there  was  any  reason  'if  I  knew  any  reason'  were 
his  exact  words,  why  he  should  not  inform  the  commandant. 

I  told  him  there  was;  that  I  considered  myself  engaged  to  you; 
that  you  returned  the  love  I  gave  you  and  although  the  engage- 
ment was  not  announced,  I  considered  myself  bound  to  you  by  all 
the  sacred  ties  of  honor. 

*  *  *  For  you  know,  Adelaide,  such  were  your  feelings  to- 
wards me  and  I  do  not  think  that  silence  means  a  change.  Why 
you  have  not  written  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  not,  it  cannot  mean 
anything  like  that,  and  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe,  and  I 
would  not  believe  if  it  stared  me  in  the  face,  that  you  had  played 
with  me  and  deceived  me.    *    *    *    * 

If  I  have  not  called  upon  you  recently  and  if  I  have  not  writ- 
ten it  is  not  from  any  fault  of  mine,  but  from  a  fear  that  my  do- 
mg  so  might  rather  embarass  you  than  otherwise  and  I  would  not 
cause  you  one  troubled  moment.  You  need  only  ask  yourself  why 
and  the  answer  is  plain.  I  could  not  expose  you  to  an  unkind 
word  or  look  and  I  attribute  your  silence  to  -  -  -  -  well  to  a 
kindred  feeling.    *    *    * 

But  I  repeat  and  I  throw  into  the  hope  and  longing  of  a  life  I 
cannot  learn  without  a  word  of  assurance — just  a  word,  Adelaide, 
to  tell  me  that  which  I  know;  that  you  do  not  misunderstand  the  sit- 
uation and  that  your  feelings  for  me  have  not  undergone  a  change. 

In  the  hope  of  which  I  am  always  faithfully  and  lovingly  yours, 

Edward  James." 

What  becomes  of  the  letter?  Did  the 
trapper  to  whom  it  was  given,  confided  I  should 
say,  hand  it  to  her  himself,  or  did  it  fall  into  the 
father's  hands  ?  Neither  supposition  is  correct. 
Maybe  the  trapper  has  been  warned  by  the 
commandant,  and  he  broke  the  seal  and  read 
the  letter.  Perhaps  it  was  mere  curiosity  on  his 
part.  At  any  rate  the  letter  was  never  delivered, 
and,  wrapped  up  in  a  bundle  of  papers,  it  came 
to  my  informant. 

And  what  of  the  woman?  Did  she  under- 
stand? How  could  she  understand  why  Lieu- 
tenant James  had  ceased  to  visit  her  and  why 
he  did  not  write?  To  Lieutenant  Brown  she 
explained  that  there  was  some  mistake;  that 
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Mr.  James  had  been  very  attentive  to  her,  but 
that  he  had  neglected  her  of  late;  that  he  had 
grown  indifferent  and  that  she  considered  her- 
self free  from  any  promise  she  might  have 
made.  In  a  word,  she  married  Lieutenant 
Brown. 

And  what  of  James?  There  is  not  much  to 
tell.  He  left  Post and  fell  in  battle  in  Mex- 
ico. And  what  of  Lieutenant  Brown?  The 
civil  war  found  him  true  to  his  calling,  and  he 
likewise  met  a  soldier's  death. 

Fortunate  woman,  to  have  been  the  hope 
and  inspiration  of  two  such  men,  who  loved  her 
in  life  and  who  died  for  their  country  in  battle! 


1Ron^eau 

Cer  Egypt's  strands,  where,  as  you  know, 
The  pyramids  and  sphinxes  grow 

Majestic  with  the  centuries; 

The  Nile  creeps  slowly  to  the  seas, 
Deep  in  his  bed  of  long  ago. 

Oh  stream  of  streams  to  ever  flow 
Abreast  of  time,  thy  banks  aglow 

With  temple,  tower  and  mysteries. 
O'er  Egypt's  strands. 

What  tales  of  love,  what  tales  of  woe  ; 
Of  peasant,  prince  ;  of  high  and  low 

Have  swept  thy  waters  like  a  breeze! 
Unmoved,  unmovable  by  these. 
Thou  takst  thy  course  supremely  slow. 
O'er  Egypt's  strands. 
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1Ron^eau 

She  smiled  at  me  but  yesterday-, 
And  tJiough  the  sky  is  dull  and  gray, 

And  summer  su7is  have  lo7ig  since  set — 

/  have  no  7ieed  of  violet, 
Or  of  the  robins  roundelay. 

For  now,  whatever  Jate  may  say, 
Thotigh  all  my  castles  turn  to  clay — 
In  spite  of  this — I  ca^t  t  forget 

She  smiled  at  m,e. 

The  ivorld  is  cold  a7id  zvhite  today. 

Loves  roses  seetn  so  far  away! 

The  flowers  have  fled — and  yet — a7id  yet, 
Tm  happy,  thhiking  when  me  met 

{^So  narrow  was  the  icy  way) 

She  sm-iled  at  me! 

"XT 

fll>1?  pipe. 

When  sorrow  comes,  lifes  happiness  to  mar. 
And  when  old  friends  prove  false  to  me  ; 
When  hope  is  lost  a^td  all  its  phantoms  flee  ; 

When  bitter  memories  come  of  that  dread  hour 
In  which  I  struggled  with  a  quiz  in  ''math,'' 
A7id  whe7i  I  flunk  iji  Iea7'ni7igs  rugged  path, 

One  friend  ca7i  co7nfort  with  a  7nagic  power. 

Friend  of  of  the  fi'ie7idless,  gently  thou  dost  wipe. 
Away  all  traces  of  my  many  trials, 
A7id  stay  the  witcli7y  of  Dan  Cupid's  wiles. 

To  wisdom's  priceless  fruitage  fair  a7id  ripe, 
A  7id  fabled  apples  of  Hesperides, 
Thou  art  an  ope7i  sesame.     For  these 

Dear  joys,  I  tha7ik  thee,  my  old  friend, — my  pipe. 
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TREASURE  ISLAND. 


In  estimating  the  technical  worth  of  any  work 
of  any  kind,  it  is  necessary  to  get  at  the  purpose 
of  that  work.  If  the  means  at  hand  have  been 
skillfully  used  to  gain  the  purpose  of  the  worker, 
the  product  is  good  artistically,  and  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  those  who  wish  to  accomplish 
similar  things.  To  the  world,  of  course  the 
permanent  value  of  anything  depends  upon  the 
importance  of  the  purpose.  If  it  be  one  the  ac- 
complishment of  which  will  affect  materially  the 
interests  of  mankind,  or  if  it  be  a  treatment  of 
forces  which  do  affect  any  considerable  number 
of  men  seriously,  and  be  artistically  done,  it  has 
abiding  worth.  All  this  applies  as  much  to  litera- 
ture as  to  any  other  human  interest,  and  conse- 
quently it  includes  Treasure  Island. 

I  think  that  Treasure  Island  does  show  a 
skilful  and  purposeful  use  of  means  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  author's  end,  and  it  is  to  a 
discussion  of  the  effectiveness  and  deliberateness 
of  Stevenson's  choice  of  means  that  I  want  to 
direct  my  attention.  I  have  taken  for  granted 
that  you  have  all  read  the  story,  for  two  reasons  ; 
first  I  think  that  all  of  you  have  read  it ;  and 
second,  it  is  ever  so  much  easier  to  take  that  for 
granted  than  to  show  simply  how  the  tale  goes. 

The  story  is  one  of  adventure,  of  that  much 
I  will  remind  you,  and  since  it  is  such,  the  inter- 
est must  be  very  largely  in  the  plot.  We  want 
to  see  what  happens,  and  care  very  little  about 
anything  else.  There  is  treasure  to  be  lifted  and 
the  treasure-hunter's  feverish  haste  to  get  on 
toward  the  end  takes  hold  of  us.  We  have  no 
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time  to  read  long  analyses  of  character,  or  de- 
scriptions of  scenery.  It  is  a  deliberate,  and 
even  a  phlegmatic  mind,  which  does  not  skip  the 
apostrophes  to  the  queen,  in  Westward  Ho. 
Things  have  to  keep  happening,  or  we  are  dis- 
gruntled. Character  may  be  shown  to  us,  but  it 
must  be  in  action.  We  want  to  make  inferences 
of  character  at  the  same  speed  that  the  kineto- 
scope  takes  pictures,  and  be  on  with  the  tale. 
The  hero  may  have  a  sheep's  head,  or  none,  if 
he  strikes  like  a  pile-driver,  and  is  always  fight- 
ing— or  escaping.  Dilatory  tactics  must  be  fore- 
sworn by  the  writer.  There  is  one  other  thing 
necessary,  which  I  am  not  sure  that  you  will  be- 
lieve. I'm  not  sure  that  I  believe  it  entirely  my- 
self, but  I  rather  think  that  the  moral  must  either 
be  cut  out  or  hidden  like  the  answer  to  a  puzzle. 
Things  must  happen  plausibly,  consistently,  and 
the  tide  of  adventure  does  not  pose  as  a  Sunday 
school  fable  nor  tell  of  hallowed  lives.  It  cannot, 
without  lying  too  patently,  and  if  it  lies,  we  can- 
not give  it  the  faith  we  want  to  yield  it.  Buc- 
caneers do  not  regulate  themselves  by  the 
decalog,  and  yet  we  know  that  they  freguently 
elude  the  consequences  of  guilt,  at  least  in  this 
life.  The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly  enough; 
that  we  can  see,  but  the  ultimate  fineness  of  the 
product  we  cannot  vouch  for.  We  are  not  there 
when  it  is  ground,  and  all  we  see  with  earthly 
eyes  is  John  Silver  set  ashore  by  Ben  Gunn,  with 
four  hundred  guinea's  in  hands,  and  a  score  of 
murders  to  his  eternal  damnation.  The  buccan- 
eering tale  must  be  consistent  with  that.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  therefore,  that  the  writer  must 
be  a  little  cautious  about  telling  us  that  one 
brave  man,  armed  with  justice,  has  exterminated 
a  horde  of  redhanded,  hard  muscled  villains 
whose  lives  are  spent  in  murdering  and  dodging 
murderers,  and  who,  consequently,  would  prob- 
ably be  able  to  account  for  double  their  number 
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of  average  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Stevenson 
took  all  these  things  into  account,  I  think,  and 
doubtless  a  good  many  more  which  have  escaped 
me.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he  had  two  objects  in 
view  in  writing  the  story.  He  wanted  to  tell  a 
tale  of  exciting  adventure,  and  he  wanted  ex- 
hibit the  character  of  Long  John.  He  goes 
directly  to  work  to  do  each  of  them. 

The  treasure  is  heard  of,  developed  in  just 
the  proper  amount  of  mystery,  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  story,  when  the  old  sea  captain  with 
his  chest  appears  at  the  Benbow.  The  piratical 
crew  is  safely  articled  to  the  Hispaniola  before 
even  the  reader  suspects  foul  play,  which  shows 
cleverer  work  on  the  part  of  the  author  than  you 
might  suppose.  The  story  is  alive  with  incident, 
and  useful  incident.  Hawkins  goes  after  an 
apple,  not  a  portentous  move,  apparently,  and  he 
discovers  mutiny — in  the  egg.  The  treasure  is 
lost  and  recovered,  and  even  the  astute  reader 
is  fooled,  as,  for  instance  when  Dr.  Livesy  gave 
the  treasure  chart  to  Long  John.  The  Doctor  fell 
in  my  estimation  then.  There  was  no  explana- 
tion of  such  an  act,  that  I  could  see,  save  the 
asininity  of  the  Doctor.  Ben  Gunn,  the  idiot, 
gave  a  very  satisfactory  account  later  on,  of  what 
had  been  too  much  for  me,  and  retrieved  the 
Doctor's  reputation.  After  a  thrilling  series  of 
catastrophes  and  good  luck,  the  treasure  is  con- 
signed to  the  people  who  have  a  right  to  it  by 
virtue  of  their  honesty.  The  point  about  which 
all  this  hovers,  is  that  the  tale  moves  rapidly, 
and  the  action  introduced  always  helps  toward 
the  end. 

In  making  the  reader  acquainted  with  Long 
John,  Stevenson  has  avoided  all  comment.  He 
has  hardly  anything  to  say  in  the  way  of  a  didactic 
description  of  John's  character.  Silver  himself 
shows  us  what  he  is  by  his  conduct.  All  that  he 
does  or  says  helps  the  story  along  and  at  the 
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same  time,  by  its  manner,  and  by  showing  John's 
rapid  changes  of  front,  gives  us  incontrovertible 
evidence  of  his  rascality,  and  his  ingenuity.  He 
shows  himself,  with  the  author  behind  the  scenes, 
as  the  most  destestable,  fawning,  courageous, 
capable  old  villain  in  all  sea-history.  We  listen 
to  no  analyses.  The  infamous  old  hypocrite 
simply  shows  that  he  means  to  murder  Hawkins, 
and  then,  with  incredible  swiftness,  hands  him  a 
revolver,  helps  him  to  stand  off  the  pirates,  and 
is  his  obliging  friend.  He  is  always  in  deadly 
earnest,  whatever  his  position,  and  would  throttle 
Hawkins  as  readily,  if  the  coast  were  clear,  as  he 
fires  bullets  into  tne  writhing  body  of  George 
Merry.  He  has  the  cruelest  heart  in  story 
Merry  had  been  his  comrade,  and  yet  when  the 
poor  wretch  was  shot  to  death  and  lay  kicking 
his  last,  that  abominable  old  cripple  shot  him  as 
readily  and  as  steadily  as  he  would  a  chicken, 
remarking,  "I  reckon  I've  done  for  you,  George." 
I  am  at  least  as  willing  as  the  average  man,  I 
think,  to  extend  charity  to  my  fellow  human  be- 
ing. There  is  no  living  thing  which  I  hate.  I 
can  hardly  bring  myself  to  hate  the  devil  ortho- 
doxly,  but  Long  John  Silver  I  do  hate.  I  have 
lived  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made  in  accord- 
ance therewith.  I  have  never  wittingly  been 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  statutes  of  Illinois,  but 
I  have  made  at  least  seven  different  plans  for 
the  assassination  of  that  horrible  one  legged 
fiend,  the  owner  of  the  cursing  parrot. 

All  this,  I  am  convinced  shows  that  Steven- 
son has  kept  his  purpose  constantly  in  view, 
chosen  effective  means  for  the  attainment  of  his 
purpose,  and  wrought  skilfully  with  those  means. 

I  have  intimated  that  a  moral  is  out  of  place 

in  such  a  tale  as  Treasure  Island,  and  possibly 

that  the  story  carries  none.     Nevertheless  there 

is  really  a  moral  to  be  extracted  from  it,  even 
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though  none  appears  on  the  title-page.  We  see 
that  the  capable  man  succeeds  better  than  the 
incapable,  even  in  buccaneering,  and  that  the 
capable  man  does  better  to  keep  in  the  narrow 
path  of  virtue,  even  in  this  unrighteous  world, 
than  to  be  a  murdering  pirate.  Long  John 
escapes  with  400  guineas  while  his  less  capable 
comrades  are  marooned,  but  Dr.  Livesy,  no  abler 
than  Silver,  simply  honester  and  luckier,  parades 
in  public  with  ^200,000. 

Treasure  Island  I  call  a  good  story.  Some 
others  have  appealed  to  me  more  strongly  ;  some 
are  greater  as  literature.  There  are  few  better 
as  pieces  of  artistic  workmanship.  Others  have 
a  deeper  purpose,  go  more  deeply  into  what  we 
are  pleased  to  call  the  comedy,  or  the  tragedy, 
of  life,  accordingly  as  we  have  had  a  good  or  a 
bad  dinner,  and  these  others,  consequently,  will 
receive  a  larger  share  of  the  attention  of  the  liv- 
ing, but  Treasure  Island  does  not  pretend  to 
settle  any  of  our  chronic  ailments  or  to  be  a 
second  vision  of  the  future  world,  so  none  of  its 
claims  is  shattered  by  that  fact.  It  is  meant  to 
be  a  cheerful,  healthful,  improbable  and  interest- 
ing story,  and  it  is  that,  so  the  longer  I  think 
about  it  the  more  firmly  I  believe  that  I  know  a 
good  many  others  I  couldn't  say  so  much  for. 
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She  met  him  in  the  darkened  hall  ; 
Said  he,  ''I've  brought  some  roses.'' 
Her  answer  seemed  irrelevant, 
'  Twas  this — "Hozv  cold  your  nose  is! 
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TREND  OF  ART  IN  FRANCE. 


The  travelled  observer  of  social  tendencies 
cannot  but  have  noticed  that  the  dominant 
characteristic  of  the  French  people  is  intensity 
in  the  manifestation  of  energy.  This  peculiar- 
ity has  its  birth  in  the  emotional  nature  and  ac- 
counts for  the  increased  development  of  the 
sensous  over  the  more  purely  intellectual 
elements  in  the  French  character,  and  in  none 
of  their  activities  is  this  characteristic  more 
marked  than  in  the  department  of  the  Fine 
Arts. 

In  the  technique  of  no  school  of  art  existing 
is  the  evidence  of  intense  nervous  energy  so 
strongly  manifest  as  it  is  today  in  that  of  France, 
nor  has  the  world  ever  seen  its  like  in  ages  past. 
Not  a  resource  of  the  palette  that  has  not  been 
employed  to  give  the  utmost  delicacy  of  grada- 
tion or  force  of  contrast,  not  a  trick  of  brush 
that  has  not  contributed  its  final  dexterity  to 
astound,  or  tickle  the  eye.  So  long  and  so 
ardently  has  the  attention  of  the  French  artist 
been  concentrated  upon  the  manner  of  doing, 
rather  than  upon  the  thing  itself,  that  he  has  be- 
come self-conscious  even  in  his  abandon.  It  is 
this  self-consciousness  displayed  in  the  techni- 
que of  French  art  which  is  debasing  its  charact- 
er. When  any  art  becomes  vain  of  its  style,  or 
manner  of  doing,  that  art  is  on  the  down  grade 
of  decadence. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  over-refinement 
and  eccentricities  of  her  technique  that  French 
art  reveals  signs  of  deterioration.  There  is  an 
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abnormal  development  of  the  sensuous  nature 
which  impells  to  the  frequent  selection  of  ideas 
for  artistic  representation  which  are  bizarre, 
extravagant  and  unhealthy  in  their  conception, 
conceptions  whose  conscious  striving  after  new 
sensations  is  so  obvious  as  to  excite  in  the  mind 
of  the  beholder  a  feeling  of  discomfort  and  un- 
rest. I  never  came  from  a  visit  to  the  French 
Salon  without  a  sort  of  sub-conscious  feeling, 
running  through  all  of  my  recollection  of  that 
which  is  beautiful  and  grand,  of  having  been  in 
an  atmosphere  that  is  abnormally  charged  with 
sensuous  excitants,  an  atmosphere  that  is  not; 
altogether  sane  and  healthy.  Both  good  taste 
and  moral  influence  are  often  sacrificed  unhesi- 
tatingly, if  by  so  doing,  there  shall  be  a  gain  in 
the  intensity  of  dramatic  effect. 

There  is  a  certain  restraint  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  activity,  be  it  in  the  field  of  art  or  of  let- 
ters, which  indicate  reserve  power,  an  evidence 
that  what  has  been  done  was  done  without 
straining.  This  reserve  power  is  ever  in  the 
back  ground  of  all  great  and  healthy  art  and  its 
exhaustion  marks  the  period  of  decadence  in  all 
epochs. 
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DOINGS  AND  UNDOINGS. 


One  hears,  sometimes,  of  a  charming,  in- 
distinct something  connected  with  college  life,  a 
sort  of  interminging  of  traditions  and  customs, 
and  of  subtle  but  lasting  influences  and  impres- 
sions which  go  to  make  up  what  we  hear  of,  but 
what  we  lack,  a  college  atmosphere.  In  the 
bustle  and  hurry  of  our  practical,  utilitarian 
methods,  in  the  varnished  newness  of  our  sur- 
roundings and  associations,  we  do  not  find  the 
quiet  dignity  which  we  feel  should  be  one  char- 
acteristic of  college  life.  It  may  be  that  the  day 
of  sentiment  and  reverence  for  learning  and  for 
cherished  traditions  is  past;  if  so,  let  us  drop  a 
tear  of  regret,  for  it  was  good.  But  if  it  is  not 
past,  we  should  strive  to  make,  where  we  do  not 
find,  a  bond  of  union  among  students;  we  should 
endeavor  to  create,  if  it  does  not  exist,  a  college 
atmosphere  about  us.  To  that  end  nothing 
would  do  more,  perhaps,  than  daily  chapel; — not 
compulsory — but  morning  religious  exercises  to 
which  the  student  could  go  if  he  wished;  where 
he  could  learn,  what  some  of  us  lack,  a  rever- 
ential attitude  toward  authority,  and  where, 
meeting  other  students  under  such  circum- 
stances, he  would  come  to  feel  a  new  interest  in 
his  fellows  and  a  deeper  feeling  for  his  college. 
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COMIVIENT 

Five  hundred  military  students  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  marched  through  the  streets 
of  Springfield,  on  the  occassion  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Governor  Yates,  keeping  time  to  the 
music  of  the  University  Student  band  and  an  un- 
prejudiced report  says  that  even  the  State  malitia 
did  not  approach  the  skill  of  our  college  boys  in 
the  execution  of  the  various  orders  and  in  the 
machine-like  precision  of  their  movements.  The 
spectators  were  astonished  and  not  without 
reason.  It  was  hardly  expected  that  a  body  of 
students  could  step  out  of  their  selusion  and 
occupy  the  most  conspicuous  position  on  such  an 
occasion  and  it  hardly  seemed  creditable  that 
such  a  band  was  made  up  of  students.  Indeed, 
it  may  have  been  difficult  for  many  to  realize 
that  such  a  gathering  of  students  represented 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  attendance  at  the 
State  University,  for  the  University  of  Illinois 
not  many  years  ago  had  fewer  students  in  all  de- 
partments than  appeared  in  the  inaugural  parade. 
Yet  it  is  not  our  growth  in  numbers  or  the 
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splendid  appearance  of  the  regiment  and  the  band 
alone,  that  delights  us.  Rather  is  it  the  report 
of  the  commander — a  soldier  with  forty  years 
experience  in  the  United  States  army — who  said  : 
"  When  dismissed,  the  men  were  just  as  much 
soldiers  as  when  under  orders.  Ever>'  man 
showed  himself  both  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman, 
and  worthy  of  his  uniform."  The  boisterousness 
that  seems,  nowadays,  to  be  expected  to  break 
out  whenever  a  considerable  company  of  college 
students  come  together  was  altogether  lacking. 
The  lurking  desire  to  paint  the  town  red  was 
allowed  simply  to  lurk. 
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The  utter  uselessness  of  examinations  is 
evident  when  one  considers  how  little  they  show 
a  students  actual  knowledge  of  a  subject.  A  few 
questions  are  inadequate  to  test  a  student's  abil- 
ity and  can  not  determine  the  real  benefit  which 
he  has  gained  from  a  study.  Furthermore,  the 
time  which  is  given  for  an  examination  is  too 
brief  to  cover  a  long  and  difficult  subject.  The 
student  does  not  work  under  normal  conditions  ; 
he  endeavors  to  call  up  hurriedly  all  the  facts 
with  which  he  has  stored  his  mind  during  a  few 
previous  hours  ;  he  writes  with  an  object  to  make 
a  high  grade  and  in  the  effort  to  concentrate  his 
thoughts  he  subjects  himself  to  severe  mental 
strains.  Although  a  student  may  possess  a  good, 
general  knowledge  of  the  subject,  he  realizes  that 
to  omit  one  question  means  failure.  Too  much 
depends  upon  his  present  power  ;  his  past  work, 
however  thorough,  is  secondary.  It  is  obvious 
that,  if  a  student  has  done  conscientious,  faithful 
daily  work  throughout  the  year  and  has  proved 
his  ability,  a  final  test  is  useless.  The  instructor 
is  familiar  with  his  grade  of  work  ;  he  has  ob- 
served his  efforts  and  he  knows  whether  the 
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student  is  competent  and  capable  of  pursuing 
advanced  work  and  whether  he  deserves  promo- 
tion without  a  final  examination. 

The  nominal  purpose  of  an  examination  is 
to  test  the  students'  knowledge  so  as  to  furnish 
a  grade.  But  they  fail  to  do  this  fairly  because 
they  do  not  cover  the  subject  and  the  one  who 
writes  least  on  an  examination  paper  may  know 
most  about  the  whole  subject.  The  only  test 
that  an  examination  furnishes,  therefore  is  of  the 
students  ability  to  memorize  superficially  and 
reproduce.  One  who  attempts  to  go  beneath  the 
surface  and  answer  questions  exhaustively  finds 
himself  cut  off  by  the  expiration  of  time.  The 
result  is  that  students  study  simply  to  pass  and 
not  to  know.  Progress  in  other  directions  in 
educational  work  has  been  so  marked  that  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Mr.  Creakle 
methods  in  the  Salem  school  will  finally  be 
abandoned  and  that  daily  work  and  the  result  of 
frequent  tests  will  make  up  a  student's  grade. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


N    Fine  Table  Delicacies  we  have  no 
competition.        Only     one     place   in 
the  Twin  Cities  to  get  the  Best. 
We  are  Factory  Agents  for 

CURTICE  BROS.  CO.  and 
GORDON  &  DILWORTH'S 


fine  line  of  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
Also  a  fine  assortment  of  Imported  Table 
Luxuries.  That's  why  we  enjoy  the 
Lion's  share  of  the  patronage  of  the  best 
trade  in  the  Twin  Cities. 


C.  H.  BADDELEY, 

FOUR   BIG  STORES- 71,    73,    75,   77 
Neil  Street,  CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 


Groceries, 


Meat  Market 


China  HalL 


House  Furnishings 


MITTENDORF  &  KILER 


•• 


•• 


F^'urniture,  Carpets  and  Rugs, 

L,ace  Curtains,  Draperies, 
Pictures  and  Picture  Frames. 


24-26  Main  Street. 


Champaign,  III. 


KANT  C 


If  your  present  Glasses  fail  to  give  you  ease  and  comfort 
there's  something  wrong.  Is  it  your  Glasses  or  your  eyes  ? 
Either  is  bad  enough,  and  should  bring  to  us  at  once.  We 
make  Glasses  and  our  Glasses  have  made  us. 

DR.  ALBERT  E.  WUESTENAN, 

EYESIGHT  SPECIALIST.       CHANPAIGN,  ILL. 


Dr.  J.  Addison  Brown,  Dentist,  10  Main  Street,  Champaign. 
Fridays  at  Tolono. 
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The 

^Varsity    '-^ 
Fortnightly 

Vol  I      FIRST  FORTNIGHT  IN  FEBRUARY.  1901      No.  5 

XTwUtgbt  Song  on  tbe  Stepe. 

When  the  sunset  light  is  lying 
pilong  the  glorious  sky; 
When  the  golden  day  is  dying 
}ind  the  silver  night  draws  nigh; 
We  gather,  with  heartfelt  emotion, 
While  softly  the  shadows  fall, 
To  sing  a  song  of  devotion 
On  the  steps  of  the  dear  old  hall. 

To  thee,  our  dear  yilma  JA^ter, 
Our  hearts  and  voices  we  raise, 
We'll  never,  never  forget  thee 
^nd  our  happy  college  days. 

We  dream  in  the  purple  twilight 
Of  halcyon  days  that  are  past; 
But  our  hearts  are  sad  while  thinking 
That  college  days  cannot  last. 
But  wherever  the  years  may  find  us, 
PJo  matter  what  shadows  fall. 
The  ties  will  remain  that  bind  us 
To  our  love  for  the  dear  old  hall, 
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Her  Missent  Letter. 


Jack  Randolph  sat  in  his  room,  the  very 
prettiest  in  the  fraternity  house,  puffing  out 
great  rings  of  fluffy,  feathery  smoke.  "Happy, 
lucky  Jack,"  everybody  called  him.  He  had  en- 
tered the  university  three  years  ago  with  enough 
money  to  make  life  very  comfortable,  enough 
brains  to  carry  him  through  his  classes  with  lit- 
tle effort,  and  a  good-natured  manliness  which 
had  made  him  universally  popular.  He  sat 
watching  the  rings  rise  higher  and  higher  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem.  Jack,  happy-go-lucky 
Jack,  was  day-dreaming.  The  smile  of  a  sweet- 
faced  girl  haunted  him.  He  was  thinking  how 
bright  life  would  be  if  he  could  see  that  smile 
often,  if  he  could  have  its  owner  always  near 
him.  He  remembered  just  how  she  looked  as 
she  bade  him  good-night  and  good-bye  the  even- 
ing before.  She  had  taken  the  night  train  for 
New  York  to  make  a  few  weeks'  visit  with  a 
cousin,  and  had  allowed  him  her  last  evening  at 
home.  She  had  talked  in  her  pretty,  attractive 
way  of  the  good  times  she  was  going  to  have,  of 
the  dance  to  be  given  in  her  honor,  of  all  the 
sights  she  was  going  to  see  during  her  stay;  and 
he  had  been  thinking  all  the  while  how  lonesome 
the  town  would  seem  without  her.  He  had 
wanted  to  tell  her  so  many  things  that  night, 
but  there  was  something  in  her  face  which  for- 
bade him.  He  had  been  there  such  a  short  time, 
he  thought,  when  he  heard  the  impatient  foot- 
steps of  her  father.  Judge  Armstrong,  up  and 
down  the  hall.  He  looked  at  the  clock  and  saw 
that  in  some  unaccountable,  exasperating  way 
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the  hands  had  crawled  around  to  eleven.  He 
seized  his  hat,  thrust  into  her  hands  a  letter 
which,  he  explained,  he  had  written  to  while 
away  a  few  minutes  of  the  dreary  train  ride, 
heard  indistinctly  her  thanks  and  admonitions 
to  be  a  good  boy  while  she  was  gone,  then  real- 
ized that  the  door  had  been  closed  after  him. 
He  glanced  back  in  time  to  see  her  looking  in- 
tently at  the  envelope,  her  sweet,  girlish  face 
outlined  against  the  flickering  fire-light,  making, 
as  Jack  thought,'the  prettiest  picture  he  had  ever 
seen. 

At  last  his  pipe  went  out,  and  he  sat  holding 
it  in  his  hands,  letting  the  ashes  spill  over  his 
clothes  and  down  onto  the  floor.  Happening  to 
let  his  eyes  fall  on  the  table,  he  suddenly  realized 
that  his  lessons  were,  as  yet,  unprepared  for  the 
next  day.  He  hastily  drew  up  his  chair,  opened 
a  book,  pored  over  it  for  half  an  hour,  then  shut 
it  with  a  bang  and  went  to  bed. 

Coming  in  late  to  dinner  a  few  days  after,  he 
found  lying  at  his  plate  a  little  blue  envelope. 
He  picked  it  up  quickly,  glanced  at  the  writing, 
then  dropped  it  into  his  pocket. 

"Why  don't  you  open  it.  Jack?  We  haven't 
any  scruples  against  letter-reading  at  the  table." 

"Hope  she's  well." 

"How'd  she  stand  the  trip?" 

"Please  pass  the  butter,"  said  Jack. 

"Please  change  the  subject,"  mimiced  the 
boy  opposite,  but  meeting  Jack's  eyes  he  sud- 
denly decided  to  follow  his  own  advice,  and  went 
back  to  the  absorbing  discussion  of  the  foot-ball 
prospects  for  the  year. 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  over  Jack  ran  to  his 
room  and  with  a  hurried,  eager  movement  tore 
open  the  letter. 

"Dearest  Chum,"  it  began.  Jack's  face 
flushed  scarlet.  He  turned  it  over  again  to  make 
sure  of  the  signature.     "Mildred."     Yes,  it  was 
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from  Mildred  Armstrong,  and  with  a  pleased  but 
puzzled  expression  he  read: 

Dearest  Chum:  I  have  been  here  for  two 
days  now  and  I  am  having  just  the  best  time 
imaginable.  Julia,  my  cousin,  is  so  sweet  and 
attractive,  and  the  young  men  are  all  fine.  What 
do  you  think,  at  the  dance  given  for  me  I  had 
my  program  so  full  on  both  sides  that  you  could- 
n't have  written  another  name.  Everybody  calls 
me  the  little  western  girl. 

Julia  and  I  have  the  be«t  times  together. 
We  went  shopping  yesterday  and  I  felt  as  if  I 
had  dropped  into  a  new  world.  You  know  this 
is  the  first  visit  I  have  ever  made  to  New  York. 
The  little  newsboys  are  so  interesting  and  the 
stores  are  beautiful.  I  was  so  absorbed  in  the 
window  displays  that  I  ran  right  into  a  great 
burly  policeman  once  and  nearly  knocked  him 
over. 

By  the  way,  did  you  ever  meet  Jack  Ran- 
dolph, one  of  the  university  boys  at  home? 
While  I  was  shopping  I  met  a  man  that  looked 
so  much  like  Jack  that  he  made  me  think  of  him. 
You  must  know  Jack  some  day.  He  is  just  the 
best  fellow  imaginable;  you  can't  help  liking 
him,  he  has  such  an  agreeable,  fascinating  way 
about  him,  and  is  withal  so  generous  and  manly. 
But,  if  you  knew  him,  you  would  also  see  how 
far  he  falls  short  of  his  possibilities.  The  only 
thing  he  seems  really  to  care  about  is  foot-ball. 
Of  course  that's  very  fine  and  we're  proud  of 
him  for  it,  but  that  alone  won't  make  a  man  of 
him,  you  know.  He's  taking  the  civil  engineer- 
ing course,  not  because  he  likes  it  particularly, 
but  because  he  couldn't  think  of  anything  better, 
he  says.  I  don't  think  it  has  ever  entered  his 
head  that  it  might  be  a  good  thing  for  him  to 
put  what  he  has  learned  to  practical  use.  If  he 
would  only  try  to  be  the  man  he  could  make  of 
himself,  he  would  be  splendid.     If  he  were  such 

a  man,  well 
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I  see  I  have  forgotten  myself  and  gone  off 
on  a  tangent  about  Jack,  a  subject  in  which  you 
cannot  be  greatly  interested.  Forgive  me  this 
time  and  I  shall  promise  to  do  better  next.  I 
have  so  much  that  I  want  to  tell  you  about,  Nell, 
but  I  shall  have  to  wait  till  my  next  letter,  as 
Julia  says  I  must  stop  and  get  dressed  for  dinner. 
Give  my  love  to  your  mother,  and  write  just 
whenever  you  find  time  to 

Your  own 

Mildred. 

When  he  came  to  the  word  "Nell"  he  re- 
alized what  he  must  have  known  before  if  he  had 
stopped  to  think,  that  Mildred  had  gotten  her 
letters  mixed,  had  sent  him  the  one  meant  for 
her  girl  friend,  Nell.  As  he  read  the  last  word 
he  let  the  letter  fall  to  the  floor  and  stood  im- 
movable. 

He  was  aroused  at  last  by  a  knock  at  the 
door.  Hearing  no  answer  the  visitor  rather  un- 
ceremonously  announced  himself  with,  "Come 
in,"  and  opened  the  door.  Jack,  stooping  quick- 
ly, picked  up  his  letter  and  slipped  it  into  his 
pocket. 

''It's  time  for  class.  Jack;  have  you  forgot- 
ten? Why,  what  in  thunder  makes  you  look  so 
sober,  anything  wrong?"  said  Ted,  Jack's  favorite 
fraternity  brother. 

"Did  I  look  sober?"  laughed  Jack.  "I  must 
have  been  thinking  how  sad  Prof.  Steele  looked 
this  morning  when  I  couldn't  tell  him  how  much 
of  the  fiber  stress  of  a  chord  bar  of  his  was  due 
to  its  own  weight.  Come  on,  I'm  ready,"  as  he 
caught  up  his  hat  and  threw  his  arm  affec- 
tionately around  Ted's  shoulders. 

He  tried  to  forget  the  letter  in  his  foot-ball 
practice,  and  in  a  game  of  cards  with  the  boys 
that  evening,  but  he  couldn't.  Mildred  s  eyes 
seemed  to  follow  him  reproachfull3^  He  threw 
down  his  cards  at  last  and  went  to  his  room. 
The  next  day  he  surprised  all  his  instructors, 
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and  himself  most  of  all,  by  making  really  good 
recitations,  not  his  usual  half-way  kind.  He 
went  home  rather  well  pleased  with  himself  and 
decided  that  he  believed  he  would  be  the  man 
that  Mildred  had  pictured  for  him.  He  had  yet 
to  realize  the  terrible  hold  that  habits  of  long 
standing  will  get  upon  a  man.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  his  studies  industriously  for  a  whole  week, 
and  he  began  to  think  that  he  had  himself  pret- 
ty well  under  control  in  his  new  mode  of  living. 
The  boys  looked  after  him  as  if  he  had  been 
seized  with  some  terrible  malady,  and  even 
threatened  to  send  for  the  doctor.  In  fact.  Jack 
didn't  know  what  to  make  of  himself  in  his  new 
regime. 

However,  Jack's  nerves  could  not  stand  such 
a  strain  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  week  he  felt  that  he  could  not  live 
through  another  day  of  it.  He  threw  down  his 
books,  spent  the  afternoon  in  the  open  air,  and 
went  to  the  theatre  in  the  evening.  The  next 
noon  he  trudged  home  with  a  very  disgusted  ex- 
pression on  his  face;  he  had  gone  back  to  his 
usual  round  of  half-flunks.  He  was  so  weak,  he 
said  to  himself,  that  he  couldn't  stick  to  his  vow 
a  whole  week.  He  read  Mildred's  letter  several 
times  and  with  a  new  courage  declared  that  he 
could  and  would  be  that  man  Mildred  had 
thought  him  capable  of  becoming.  He  went  to 
work  this  time  with  a  fuller  realization  of  what 
it  meant,  and  with  a  determination  to  guard 
against  any  such  back-sliding  in  the  future. 
There  was  henceforth  to  be  no  such  word  as 
"give  up"  in  his  vocabulary,  he  told  himself,  and 
he  meant  it. 

That  night  the  boys  were  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  see  a  little  envelope,  with  Jack's  name 
and  address,  pinned  to  the  wall  close  beside  his 
desk. 

"Whatcheu  got.  Jack;  a  penny  box  for  Sun- 
day-school?" as  they  eyed  it  curiously. 


"Oh,  that's  my  talisman,"  he  answered  laugh- 
ingly; and  not  another  word  could  they  get  out 
of  him. 

Mildred  had  come  home  after  a  few  weeks. 
She  was,  if  possible,  more  womanly,  more  lov- 
able than  ever.  She  had  received  him  in  the 
same  friendly  cordial  manner;  she  evidently  had 
never  discovered  her  mistake,  and  he  could  not 
tell  her.  He  did  not  see  as  much  of  her  as  he 
should  have  liked,  but  he  always  restrained  him- 
self with  the  thought  that  the  less  he  saw  of  her 
now,  the  more  chance  there  was  of  enjoying  her 
company  in  the  future — perhaps,  dare  he  hope 
it,  for  all  time. 

That  year  had  passed  and  the  next  was 
drawing  to  its  close.  Jack  had  worked  hard  and 
faithfully;  not  that  he  did  not  have  many  a 
struggle,  not  that  he  did  not  many  a  time  declare 
it  was  no  use,  he  couldn't  do  it;  "he  was  too  old 
a  dog  to  learn  new  tricks,"  he  would  tell  him- 
self; but  the  sight  of  the  blue  envelope  on  the 
wall,  the  thought  of  the  work  he  had  done,  of 
the  few  months  left  in  which  to  prove  himself, 
all  put  new  energy  into  him.  He  felt  very  thank- 
ful for  that  missent  little  letter,  which  had  come 
to  him  so  strangely,  as  a  sort  of  God-send.  He 
often  wondered  if  he  were  not  reading  too  much 
into  Mildred's  words,  but  his  hopes  were  up,  he 
could  not  let  them  fall.  Many  a  time  he  had 
longed  to  tell  her  all  about  it,  but  he  had  man- 
aged to  keep  his  secret.  He  determined  that  as 
soon  as  his  work  was  over  and  he  had  done  his 
best  to  make  a  man  of  himself,  he  would  go  to 
Mildred  and  make  her  finish  for  him  the  last 
sentence  of  her  letter,  "If  he  were  such  a  man, 

well .'      Those  words  rang  in  his  ears.     Well 

— what  would  she  do?  how  would  she  finish  it? 
He  could  hardly  wait  for  that  time  to  come. 

At  last  his  examinations  were  over;  his  pro- 
fessors all  assured  him  that  his  work  was  credit- 
able, and  with  their  assistance  he  had  obtained 
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a  position  with  a  western  railroad,  a  position 
that  fulfilled  his  most  sangine  hopes.  *  *  * 
They  were  at  the  Senior  Ball,  he  and  Mildred. 
There  was  not  one  troubled  or  worried  line  of 
expression  about  his  face,  he  looked  as  if  he 
thought  his  was  a  laughing,  singing,  throbbing 
life  of  joy  which  he  was  enjoying  to  the  tips  of 
his  fingers,  because — well,  because  of  something 
he  might  have  told  you,  and  perhaps  Mildred 
could  have,  too.  He  beamed  on  all  alike, 
strangers  and  old  acquaintances,  it  made  no 
difference.  As  they  strolled  out  onto  the  cam- 
pus between  dances  he  thought  of  that  blue  en- 
velope pinned  to  the  wall. 

"Mildred,"  he  said,  "could  you  guess  what 
first  put  it  into  my  head  to  try  to  make  a  man  of 
myself?" 

"No,"  she  said,  with  a  shake  of  her  head,  "I 
couldn't  possibly,"  but,  as  she  said  it,  a  quaint, 
knowing  little  smile  crept  into  her  face. 

"Don't  you  want  to  know?"  he  asked  after  a 
few  minutes  with  the  slightest  tinge  of  disap- 
pointment in  his  tone. 

"Oh,  yes.  Jack,  do  tell  me." 

"Well,  I  found  at  my  plate  one  day  the 
dearest  little  letter  which  was  addressed  to  me 
but  wasn't  meant  for  me  at  all.  However  I  had 
the  audacity  to  read  it  all  through  and,  strange 
to  say,  it  showed  me  just  what  I  was,  and  just 
what  I  ought  to  be.  It  has  ever  since  guided 
and  helped  me  to  realize  the  few  possibilities  I 
have.  Without  it  I  should  surely  have  failed. 
You  meant  it  for  your  friend,  Nell,  whom  I  have 
so  often  heard  you  speak  of,  but,  lucky  little  let- 
ter, it  came  to  me  instead.  That  letter  and  I 
are  the  closest  of  friends  now,  and  I  shall  never, 
never  part  with  it." 

"And  to  think  what  that  missent  letter  has 
done  for  us,"  added  Mildred,  but  Jack  was  too 
busy  dreaming  to  notice  the  queer  little  accent 
she  gave  to  the  word  "missent." 
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H  portrait 

A  dreamy  child,  I  dreamed  away  my  youth 
In  goodly  fellowship  of  goodly  books; 

And  boy  hood  past,  still  like  a  child  that  looks 
Upon  the  picture  page,  and  makes  uncouth 
Wild  guesses  what  it  means,  I  seek  the  truth. 
At  time,  there  darts  through  Fancy's  mystic 
works 
A  gleam  of  life's  real  import,  yet  it  brooks 
Not  putting  into  verse,  and  thus,  forsooth, 

MtLst  dream,  and  heart  throbs  yield  without 
appeal. 
Since  God  has  willed  it  thus  so  let  it  be; 
Let  others  sing  what  song  they  must,  in- 
stead 
I  read  their  fancies  reverently,  and  feel 
Myself  a  part  of  what  I  read  and  see 
And  make  my  life  the  poem  perfected. 
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Doings  and  Undoing's 


Alas  for  Matthew  Arnold's  dreams  of  pro- 
ducing culture  in  pure  strains  out  of  American 
soil!  Here  we  had  it  all  arranged,  everything 
ready,  the  ground  in  fine  shape,  and  stood  back 
with  our  sleeves  rolled  up  and  our  hands  on  our 
hips,  contemplating  the  excellent  job  we  had 
completed  and  whispering  to  ourselves,  "It  is  all 
right  this  time.  We've  put  fifteen  million  dol- 
lars into  this  enterprise,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  the  real  article,"  when  along  comes  one  of 
us,  the  very  one  that  furnished  the  money,  and 
tells  us  in  a  roundabout  way  that  we  were  mis- 
taken after  all,  that  the  ground  isn't  right  yet, 
and  that  even  the  fifteen  million  dollars  and  the 
warm  sunny  climate  of  California  will  not  as  yet 
suffice  to  propagate  the  plant  on  American  soil. 


There  is  a  great  amount  of  uselessness  ex- 
hibited in  attempting  to  judge  what  quaint,  cur- 
ious, or  wonderful  turn  the  fertile  brain  of  genius 
will  not  take,  and  Futility — with  a  large  F — some- 
times appears  in  large  red  letters  across  the  hard 
earned  results  of  scientific  psychological  re- 
searches. You  never  can  tell.  What  now?  The 
poetical  alderman  threatens  to  become  epidemic. 
The  broad  prairies  of  Illinois  had  just  ceased 
to  reverberate  beneath  the  melodious  tones  of 
that  sweet  singing  municipal  luminary  who  gave 
us,  in  a  moment  of  poetic  frenzy,  that  immortal 
"Dear  Midnight  of  Love";  the  long  haired,  sal- 
low brotherhood  of  poets  had  just  returned  to 
their  attics  after  the  fright  this  unexpected  singer 


thad  given  them,  when  lo!  here  comes  accross 
the  lake,  in  sweet,  soft  strains — across  the  lake 
and  from  far  beyond,  even  from  New  York,  the 
soulful  song  of  another  singing  alderman.  This 
time  it  is  "The  Day  of  Love."  It  is  surely  a  sad, 
sad  prospect  for  the  poet.  But  competition  is 
praiseworthy.  It  may  even  yet  lead  us  in  the 
way  of  right  doing.  If  Bathhouse  John  of  Chi- 
cago and  Mr.  Bridges  of  New  York  are  going  to 
do  our  poetical  turns  for  us,  our  obsolete  poets 
will  perhaps  take  up  their  share  of  duty  to  their 
country  and  become  ambassadors  to  somewhere, 
or  Thirteenth  ward  aldermen.  Meanwhile,  we 
breathlessly  await  Richard  Crocker's  first  opera. 

/  love  a  tender  maiden 

So  sweet  zvithal,  and  fair, 

That  stmbeams  have  forsaken 

Their  home  high  in  the  air; 

And  dwell,  in  softened  radiance 

In  her  bright  golden  hair. 

Two  stars  front  their  fixed  orbits 

In  nightly  gleaming  skies, 

Have  disappeared  forever ; 

And  now,  in  her  blue  eyes 

They  find  another  heaven, 

And  twinkle  in  disguise. 

Upon  her  cheek  so  dainty 

The  rose  and  lily  vie 

Until  the  rose  is  vanquished, 

And,  seeking  place  to  die, 

finds  on  her  lips  a  pillow, 

And  rests  there  willingly. 

There  is  no  other  maiden 

In  this  wide  world,  I  trow, 

More  worthy  of  the  praises 

I  thus  on  her  bestow; 

For  een  the  gods  must  love  her. 

Could  they  her  graces  know. 
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1Rou^cau. 

Dear  Motherland,  though  from  of  yore 
Thy  track  be  splotched  with  human  gore, 
We  follow  still  thy  bloody  mutch. 
And  at  thy  apron  strings  we  clutch; 
We  long  to  be  thy  boy  once  more. 

We  know  y oil  ve  tricked  us  der  and  der, 
And  know  weve  lammed  you,  times  a  score, 
Were  sorry  now  we  did  so  much. 

Dear  Motherland. 

Dear  Motherland,  yoiive  sons  galore, 
A  different  shade  for  every  shore; 
Thou  would' st  be  mother  to  the  Dutch, 
Hindoos,  Chinese,  and  Turks,  and  such; 
Make  tis  half-brother  to  the  Boer, 

Dear  Alot  her  land. 
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COMTVIENT 

There  is  an  opportunity  in  college  life  which 
is  too  much  disregarded  by  a  majority  of  our 
students — the  opportunity  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  library.  There  is  a  tendency  to  dispose  of 
books  as  soon  as  the  course  requiring  them  is 
completed,  especially  of  those  which  do  not 
come  in  the  line  of  work  in  which  the  student  is 
doing  his  major  work.  For  instance,  the  literary 
student  has  a  tendency  to  regard  the  text  books 
in  science  as  useless  encumbrances;  as  being 
property  better  used  if  turned  into  ready  cash, 
while  the  engineer  looks  sometimes  with  regret 
upon  the  works  on  English  literature,  the  lan- 
guages, or  economics,  which  required  courses 
forced  him  to  buy.  These  cases  are  more  excu- 
sable, however,  than  those  in  which  the  books 
in  all  the  studies  are  disposed  of,  even  along  the 
lines  especially  pursued  by  the  student.  Ready 
cash  is  of  course  sometimes  so  much  needed 
that  such  steps  become  apparently  necessary, 
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but  the  student  will  in  the  future  have  cause  to 
regret  the  step.  The  policy  of  the  faculty, 
which,  in  its  desire  to  keep  the  expenses  of  the 
student  as  low  as  possible,  frequently  do  not 
ask  him  to  purchase  books  which  are  needed  in 
his  course,  but  access  to  which  may  be  secured 
in  the  library,  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
disregard  for  books,  as  books,  as  the  nucleus  of 
a  library.  It  is  a  serious  question  whether 
or  not  this  policy  is  the  best  one.  If  the  chief 
service  which  a  college  career  does  the  student 
is  to  teach  him  how  to  learn,  and  inculcates  in 
him  a  desire  for  further  knowledge  and  culture, 
an  influence  not  less  helpful  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  well  rounded  intellectual  life  is  that 
which  tends  to  instill  a  love  of  books,  and  the 
college  career  which  gives  the  one  without  the 
other  is  not  complete. 


Sometimes  the  question  arises  whether  or 
not  the  relation  between  students  and  instructor 
is  close  enough;  sometimes  it  seems  as  if  the  line 
separating  the  class  and  the  teacher  had  broad- 
ened, or,  rather,  as  if  it  remained  just  as  broad 
outside  the  class-room  as  during  the  recitation 
period.  Of  course,  the  student  is  here  for  busi- 
ness. He  expects  instruction  in  the  class-room, 
not  entertainment,  and  it  can  safely  be  said  that 
his  desire  is  satisfied  to  the  fullest  extent.  But 
should  students  receive  no  glimpse  of  the  inner 
life  of  their  instructor?  Should  they  retire  to 
study  and  seclusion  every  evening,  and  seek 
companionship  occasionally  among  other  stu- 
dents, or  should  they  sometimes  venture,  or  be 
invited  to  venture,  into  an  instructor's  study? 
Some  students  never  care  to  do  so.  They  enjoy 
the  freedom  and  the  unconventionality  of  their 
intimate  associates,  and  an  instructor  seems  re- 
moved and  reserved.  And  thus  a  large  majority 
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of  students  earn  their  degrees  without  really  be- 
coming acquainted  with  their  teacher  for  four 
years.  The  following  experience,  however,  indi- 
cates the  general  attitude  of  a  sane,  healthy  in- 
structor toward  a  body  of  students  who  are  men 
with  developed  tastes. 

"  He  always  seemed  busy.  He  rushed 
through  the  college  yard  to  the  lecture-room 
without  noticing  anyone.  He  wrote  lengthy  re- 
views for  the  Bookman,  and  he  was  supposed  to 
be  writing  encyclopedias  at  other  times.  Yet  I 
ventured  one  day  to  send  him  a  sonnet,  very 
badly  done,  as  I  know  now,  and  asked  him  to 
favor  me  by  reading  it.  His  reply  was  a  gracious 
invitation  to  walk  across  the  river  that  evening 
and  have  dinner  with  him,  and  talk  about  the 
sonnet  on  the  way.  I  wondered,  at  first,  what  I 
had  got  myself  into;  but  he  began  to  unfold  like 
anything  except  a  cranky  dyspeptic.  Then  he 
began  to  indicate  sympathy  with  things  that  in- 
terested me,  we  talked  about  tennis  and  base 
ball  and  poets  and  and  his  courses  and  students 
and  instructors.  When  we  started  back  from 
dinner,  we  lighted  cigars,  just  as  I  should  have 
done  with  a  congenial  student  friend,  and  when 
we  reached  his  room  I  didn't  want  to  leave  him 
and  told  him  so.  He  was  good  enough  to  say 
that  he  felt  the  same  way  about  it.  That  evening 
we  sat  before  the  open  grate  and  smoked  and 
talked.  You  can't  imagine  how  the  apparently 
inapproachable  Crank  unfolded  himself.  He 
lifted  me  up  where  I  had  never  been  before,  he 
showed  me  what  the  scholar's  life  meant  and 
not  for  any  other  hour  of  my  college  course 
would  I  exchange  those  I  spent  with  him. " 


Curiously,  the  impression  exists  in  the  minds 
of  some  about  the  University  that  all  the  material 
published  in  this  periodical  is  not  original.    That, 
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in  a  way,  may  be  flattering,  but  we  do  not  appre- 
ciate it.  If  the  content  of  the  publication  is 
better  than  you  expected  could  be  dug  up  about 
the  university,  pray  have  the  good  grace  to  ad- 
mit that  you  were  perhaps  mistaken  in  your  im- 
pressions, and  give  Illinois  credit,  however,  much 
there  may  be,  for  what  appears  in  the  Varsity 
Fortnightly. 
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When  you  reach  the  age  of  majihood 
And  have  whiskers  on  your  chin; 
When  you  cease  to  be  a  ''shaver' 
Then  to  shave  you  must  begin. 


rtt**- 
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WHAT  rUK  TROUBLE  WAS 


1  had  a  singular  dream  a  few  nights  ago. 
Shortly  after  I  had  fallen  asleep,  I  imagined 
m^'self  walking  out  into  the  country  along  a 
lonely  road.  It  was  a  moonlight  night,  and  I  was 
in  a  despondent  mood.  As  I  sauntered  along, 
my  brain  became  filled  with  all  sorts  of  sad 
occurrences,  and  I  felt  myself  gradually  growing 
desperate  at  the  thought  of  the  many  catas- 
trophes which  seemed  about  to  happen.  Every- 
thing was  going  wrong.  Everything  which  I 
attempted  failed.  My  business  was  fast  becom- 
ing a  minus  quantity.  If  things  continued  as 
they  were.  I  would  soon  become  bankrupt. 
Completely  overcome  by  these  many  misfortunes 
I  decided  to  end  my  life.  There  would  be  no 
more  happiness  on  earth  for  me,  so  wh^^  not  die? 
I  drew  out  my  revolver  to  end  all,  but  at  that 
point  I  noticed  a  figure  clad  in  white  approach- 
ing. It  was  a  woman,  tall,  stately,  dignified. 
There  was  no  sound  of  footsteps  as  she  ap- 
proached, but  she  drew  nearer  and  nearer.  I 
could  not  move,  but  awaited  my  doom.  She 
came  straight  up  to  me  and  held  out  her  hand. 
In  it  was  an  envelope,  which  I  took,  and  the 
apparition  disappeared.  In  feverish  haste  I  tore 
open  the  envelope,  determined  to  learn  the 
worst.  The  message  was  short.  It  merely  said: 
"  Uneeda  Biscuit!"     Then  I  awoke. 
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^bc  Grecian  Bent)  nn^  the  Ikancjaroo  Malk. 

Alwiit  tlic  seventies,  dear  Ben, 
J I  lien  girls  iconld  killing^  be, 
VMien  they  must  splash  right  in  the  swim 
A  nd  gay  '  'soeietee, 

J I  liy  then,  dear  Jh^n,  they  arched  their  backs 
^l nd  stnck  their  heads  icay  oat. 
They  nanted  it  then  the  (irecian  bend 
And  called  a  i>/an  a  lout 
//  Jie  did  not  admire  the  looks 
And  say  the  gait  -u'as  fine. 
The  style  icas  quite  '\iu  fait''  you  knoic 
Jhit  7i'e  of  "auld  lang  syne" 
Kept  ivalking  on  just  as  lupore 
Till  now  the  rolling  years 
Have  brought  us  back  the  san/e  old  gait , 
And  now  your  uncle  hears: 
"If  you  would  keep  right  in  the  swin/ 
Jihy,  strike  'the  Kangaroo,' 
It's  just  the  thing."     /wonder  what 
The  sweet  young  things  will  do 
IfVien  good  St.  Peter  blocks  their  way 
And  says  ''You  can' t  con/e  in 
C^nless  yoic  straighten  out  your  kinks 
.  I  nd  double  reej  your  chin, 
Phis  place  up  here  is  not  a  Zoo 
A  second  Ahxili  s  ark, 
Just  rubber  round  outside  the  7calls 
And  finish  out  your  lark." 
Kfow  Ih'u,  my  boy,  I  tell  you  7,'hat, 
St.  Peter's  head  is  level, 
PPiey'  II  have  to  walk  as  other  folks 
Or  else  go  to — Australia. 
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^be  nOelancbol^  Min^. 

Hear  him  sob — the  dreary  wind,- — 

fobbing,  sobbing  through  the  night. 

though  the  oal<  defiant  speaks, 

pind  mountains  dare  him  to  their  peal(s. — 

^till  he  stays  a  wrathful  flight. 

Sighing,  weeping,  heartless,  weak, 

For  his  love  is  dead. 

In  the  morn  a  floweret  fair 
Borrowed  from  the  sky  its  blue; 
;4nd  in  the  morn  he  saw  her  face 
Lifted  there  with  floral  grace 
By  the  grass  of  darker  hue. 
Softly  whispered  he  his  love — 
Cfently  asked  a  kiss. 

But  his  breath  was  chill  with  frost, 
Freezing  were  his  lips  of  snow; 
Though  tender  was  his  every  thought, 
ffis  touch  destroyed  the  love  he  sought. 
J^ow  he  cares  not  where  he  blow; 
pill  the  world  is  naught  to  him, 
For  his  love  is  dead. 


H e  nvy    Bo-wcioirsi  ^ 


Every  school  boy  in  Northern  Maine  knew 
that  Henry  Bowdoin  began  life  as  a  poor  boy; 
that  he  accumulated  an  immense  fortune  in  the 
lumber  business  and  that  he  might  have  gone  to 
Congress,  if  he  had  not  preferred  to  live  among 
the  plain  people  of  Berwick,  his  native  town.  In 
every  district  school,  Henry  Bowdoin  was  the 
example  whom  the  lazy,  backward  youth  were 
urged  to  follow. 

The  story  of  his  success  is  simple.  He  had 
bought  a  narrow  strip  of  timber  land  on  each 
bank  of  the  Kennebec  and  then,  as  he  expressed 
it,  "had  turned  loose  some  Canadian  wood  chop- 
pers there."  The  current  carried  thousands  of 
logs  every  spring  to  the  seaboard,  where  they 
were  whirled  through  the  saw  mill  and  loaded 
upon  waiting  lumber  boats. 

"I've  done  nothin'  remarkable,"  he  often  said. 
"There  are  the  logs  up  there  on  the  stump.  All 
to  do  is  to  roll  'em  into  the  Kennebec.  The  cur- 
rent takes  'em  to  the  mill  and  them  who  wants 
lumber  comes  for  it  and  leaves  the  money." 

After  his  wife  died,  Henry  Bowdoin  became 
more  an  idol  than  ever  in  the  little  town  of  Ber- 
wick. Gossip  associated  him  more  than  once 
with  the  attractive  widows  and  the  mature  maids 
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who  were  known  to  be  good  housekeepers. 
Polly  Anderson,  his  servant,  kept  the  village 
well  informed  about  conditions  within  the  house- 
hold. She  prophesied  that  he  would  never 
marry  again;  that  the  children,  Sammie  and 
Willie,  would  inherit  the  whole  fortune;  that  Sam 
Bowdoin,  Henry's  brother,  would  be  cut  off  with- 
out anything  and  she  quietly  suggested  that 
Henry  had  promised  to  remember  her  if  she  re- 
mained with  him  and  cared  for  his  children. 

Before  time  could  verify  all  these  pro- 
phesies, news  came  from  the  lumber  camp,  where 
Henry  Bowdoin  regularly  spent  the  long  winters, 
that  he  had  been  dangerously  cut  while  chop- 
ping in  competition  with  one  of  the  Canadians. 
The  report  was  verified  two  days  later  when  his 
body  was  brought  from  camp  on  an  old  pung 
sled. 

The  town  of  Berwick  honestly  mourned  the 
fate  of  its  generous  benefactor,  but  sorrow  quick- 
ly gave  way  to  curiosity  as  to  what  disposition 
had  been  made  of  the  fortune.  Sam  Bowdoin, 
after  several  weeks  of  quiet  activity,  announced 
that  no  will  had  been  found;  that  the  twins 
would  inherit  the  whole  fortune  according  to  law 
and  that  the  court  had  appointed  him  guardian 
and  administrator.  He  immediately  moved  into 
his  brother's  home  and  announced  to  Polly 
Anderson  that  he  was  master  there  and  that  if 
she  wanted  to  remain  she  needed  always  to 
remember  that  fact.  Polly  meekly  replied  that 
she  was  devoted  to  the  children  and  that  she 
would  try  to  "remember  her  place  for  their 
sakes."  Yet  it  proved  a  difficult  matter  for  her 
to  retire  to  the  kitchen  again  and  she  could 
hardly  restrain  her  resentment  when  her  new 
master  raved  through  the  house  in  a  drunken 
frenzy  and  terrified  the  children.  This  became 
a  daily  occurrence  and  the  year  that  followed 
Henry  Bowdoin's  death  was  a  period  of  unspeak- 
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able  distress  for  Polly  and  the  children.  The 
drunken  bully  seemed  to  delight  in  terrifyinj; 
them  constantly.  He  hated  the  children  "for 
their  father's  sake,"  as  he  expressed  it,  and  they 
knew  that  their  father  had  cordially  hated  him. 

The  climax  of  their  anxiety  came  the  day 
before  Christmas,  just  one  year  after  Henr}' 
Bowdoin's  funeral.  Polly  was  knitting  before 
the  fireplace  when  Sam  staggered  into  the  room 
and  shouted  that  he  was  going  to  take  the  child- 
ren up  to  the  logging  camp.  Polly  pretended 
not  to  hear;  but  soon  she  was  ordered  with  an 
oath  to  get  them  ready.  Then  she  protested 
that  the  weather  was  bitter  cold;  that  the  child- 
ren would  certainly  freeze;  that  it  was  cruel,  in- 
human, to  take  them  out  such  a  day.  But  it  was 
useless  to  protest.  Sam  threatened  to  take  them 
as  they  were  if  she  refused  to  "bundle  'em  up" 
and  so  with  all  the  yearning  regret  that  a  mother 
could  feel  Polly  wrapped  them  in  furs  and 
watched  them  until  they  disappeared  down  the 
road. 

As  night  came  on  and  the  temperature  fell, 
Polly's  anxiety  increased.  Frequently  she  went 
to  the  window  hoping  that  the  jingling  sleigh 
bells  announced  the  children's  return;  hoping 
that  Sam  had  abandoned  the  sixty  mile  drive  on 
such  a  day,  if  only  for  his  own  comfort.  She 
could  not  rest.  Hour  after  hour  through  the 
night  she  sat  knitting  before  the  fireplace.  Even 
there  it  was  difficult  to  keep  warm. 

Early  in  the  morning,  while  she  was  build- 
ing a  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove,  to  prepare  break- 
fast, she  heard  stamping  on  the  porch  and  on 
opening  the  door  she  saw  Si  Thompson,  one  of 
the  village  idlers,  sweeping  the  snow  from  his 
boots.  A  visit  from  Si  Thompson,  and  at  that 
early  hour,  meant  that  he  had  come  for  a  pur- 
pose and  Polly  asked  excitedly: 

"What  have  you  got  t'  tell,  Si?" 


The  visitor  stretched  himself  over  the  stove, 
rubbing  his  hands,  and  replied:  "Nothin'  that's 
good  news,  Polly."  Then,  taking  the  proffered 
chair,  he  said,  "TU  begin  at  the  beginnin," 

"Me  an'  Bill  Frisbee  wer'  talkin'  about  reli- 
gion in  Hawkin's  grocer}/  one  night  last  week. 
I  remember  I  was  sayin'  as  how  the  Protestant 
church  needed  unity  more  'n  anything  else  and 
Bill,  he  said  the  church  was  all  right  as  far  as 
unity  goes,  but  what  it  needs  is  more  religions. 
He  was  drunk.  I  told  him  he'd  better  say 
nothin'  if  he  couldn't  talk  sense.  Pretty  soon 
Sam  Bowdoin  came  in  an'  sat  down  near  the 
stove.  He  saw  Bill  was  noddin',  so  he  drew  his 
chair  close  up  to  me  an'  said:  "  *Si,  do  you  want 
t'  make  five  hundred  dollars?'  " 

"I  said:  'Course  I  want  t'  make  five  hun- 
dred dollars.'  " 

"  'Well,  you  can  do  it,'  says  he.  Then  he 
looked  at  Bill  a  little  closer.  When  he  was 
satisfied  Bill  couldn't  hear,  he  sa^^s  to  me  kindef 
quiet:  'You  know  the  court  'pointed  me  guard- 
ine  over  my  brother's  twins?'  " 

"Yes,"  say  I,  "I  know  it,  but  your  brother 
never 'd  done  it,  if  he'd  had  time  t'  make  a  will." 

"  'No  use  talkin'  'bout  that',  says  he,  kinder 
exasperated  like." 

"Well,  what  about  'em?,"  say  I. 

"Then  he  sort  'er  hesitated.  'I  don't  ask 
you  t'  commit  murder.  Si,'  says  he.  'No,  I  don't 
ask  you  t'  do  that;  but  if  you'd  take  them  twins 
off  up  into  the  woods  and  happen  t'  lose  'em,  it 
wouldn't  be  no  fault  o'  yourn,  no  matter  what 
happened,  an'  I'd  give  you  five  hundred  dollars. 
Or  I'll  tell  you  what's  better',  says  he,  'You 
might  take  'em  up  the  Kennebec  an'  if  they 
should  happen  t'  disappear  through  the  ice,  you 
could  say  as  they  were  accidentally  drowned'  " 

"This  is  what  Sam  Bowdoin  said  t'  me  that 


night  in  Hawkin's  grocery  store,  with  Bill  Fris- 
bee  snorin'  right  near  in  the  arm  chair." 
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"I  said  I'd  have  nothin'  t'  do  with  it.  I  told 
him  I  was  mean,  I  knew  I  was  mean,  else  he 
wouldn't  a  picked  me  out  for  the  job,  but  I  said 
as  how  I  wasn't  willin'  t'  commit  child  murder, 
and  that's  about  what  it  amounted  to." 

"Then  I  said:  'I  need  money,  Sam  Bow- 
doin,  an'  if  you  don't  give  me  something  t'  keep 
quiet,  I'll  tell  jest  what  you've  said'  " 

"He  laughed  an'  said  he  wouldn't  ever  give 
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me  a  job  loggin',  If  I  did.  'Besides,'  he  said, 
'people  '11  think  you  jest  made  it  up  to  get 
money  out  'er  me.'  Then  he  went  out.  I  looked 
at  Bill  Frisbee  and  he  was  starin'  right  at  me, 
kinder  suspicious  like." 

"That  night  I  thought  I  might  agree  t'  do 
the  job  an'  take  the  twins  up  to  Moosehead  and 
leave  'em  in  some  family.  'Then  when  they 
grow  up,'  I  said  t'  myself,  'You  can  bring  'em 
back  an'  help  'em  get  their  property.'  This 
way  I  thought  I'd  get  the  money  from  Sam  and 
when  the  twins  grew  up,  I  thought  may  be  they 
might  give  me  somethin'  too.  'You  won't  be 
doin'  nothin'  wrong,  Si,'  says  I,  '  'cause  'taint 
wrong  t'  cheat  an  old  sinner  like  Sam  Bowdoin, 
and,  besides,  you  won't  harm  the  twins  any.'  " 

"So  next  day  I  told  Sam  I'd  do  the  job  pro- 
vidin'  he'd  give  me  a  thousand  dollars  'stead  of 
five  hundred.  I  knew  he  would'nt  dare  t'  ask 
anybody  else  after  askin'  me  and  I  told  him  he 
could  afford  to  pay  my  price  'cause  everything  'd 
be  his  after  the  twins  were  gone  and  that  wood 
lot  alone  was  worth  forty  thousand  dollars." 

''He  tried  hard  t'  beat  me  down,  but  finally 
we  agreed,  an'  he  said  he'd  get  the  money  so'  I 
could  start  yesterday  afternoon." 

"Yesterday  about  noon,  I  met  Bill  Frisbee 
an'  told  him  I  was  goin'  up  to  Bowdoin's  wood 
lot." 

"  'I'll  go  with  you,'  says  he." 

"  'I  guess  not,'  say  I,  *  'cause  I'm  goin' t'  take 
the  twins  along.'  " 

"At  three  o'clock  I  was  in  front  of  the  post- 
office  when  I  saw  Sam  comin'  down  the  road 
with  the  twins.  I  expected  he'd  turn  up,  but  he 
didn't.  Then  when  I  saw  he  was  goin'  past,  I 
hollered:     "Hi,  Sam!';  but  he  kept  right  on." 

"Just  then  Bill  Frisbee  came  up  an'  said: 
'Si,  what's  Sam  doin'  out  with  them  kids  such  a 
day  as  this?'  " 
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"How'd  I  know?"  say  I. 

*'  'Guess  he's  plannin'  t'  do  the  job  himself^ 
ain't  he?'  "  says  Bill. 

"What  job?"  say  I. 

"  'I  know  what  job  you've  been  puttin'  up,' 
says  Bill,  g-ettin'  mad.  'I  heard  every  word  of  it 
that  night  in  Hawkin's  grocery  store.  And  I'll 
tell  you  what  I'm  goin'  t'  do,  Si  Thompson.  If 
Sam  Bowdoin  ain't  back  here  by  five  o'clock  with 
them  kids,  I'll  go  after  him  and  I'll  follow  him  to 
Hell  t'  put  the  police  onto  him.'  " 

"  'I'm  with  you.  Bill,'  says  I,  givin'  him  my 
hand.  'I  didn't  mean  t'  ha.rm  a  hair  of  their 
heads.  I  was  goin'  t'  get  th'  money  from  Sam, 
tho',  if  I  could,  that  I'll  confess.'  " 

"  'I  believe  that's  right,  Si/  says  Bill.  'I 
don't  believe  there's  a  mean  bone  in  your  body, 
more'n  there  is  in  mine,  tho'  society  folks  'bout 
here  thinks  we're  too  mean  t'  live.  You  wait 
here,'  says  he,  't'  see  if  Sam  comes  back  an'  I'll 
go  down  an'  hitch  up  my  sled.  We'll  spoil  that 
game  of  his  if  the  Lord's  willin'  an'  we  keep 
sober  long  enough.' " 

"Well,  Sam  didn't  git  back,  so  we  started. 
After  we  turned  off  th'  turnpike  up  at  Milier's 
corner,  th'  goin'  was  hard,  'cause  th'  road  was 
drifted,  an'  growin'  more  so.  We  knew  we  were 
followin'  Sam,  or  we  knew  he  was  on  that  road, 
'cause  his  tracks  wasn't  quite  covered  up.  The 
sleddin'  kept  gettin'  worse  an' the  horses  couldn't 
more'n  walk  through  the  drifts." 

"  'Wouldn't  want  t'  git  stuck  here,'  I  says  t' 
Bill." 

"  'It'd     mean    t'    freeze,     sure,'     says     he. 
'What  I'm  hopin'isthat  them  tvv^ins  ain't  stuck.'" 
"  'That's   so,'   says  I,  feelin'  kinder   fright- 
ened at  his  tone." 

"Well,  we  drove  on  thro'  the  drifts  not 
more'n  three  mile  an  hour,  walkin'  partly  our- 
selves and  partly  diggin'  out  the  snow  in  front  of 
the  sled." 
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"All  of  a  sudden  I  saw  the  wind  blowin'  a 
thing  along,  an'  it  proved  to  be  Sam's  scarf.  I 
said  to  Bill:     'Bill,  that's  no  good  omen.'  " 

"  'That's  right,  't  ain't,  says  Bill,'  sayin'  no 
more." 

"The  moon  had  come  up  by  this  time  an'  we 
could  see  ahead  some.  I  recognized  old  Sum- 
mit Ridge,  with  the  snow  all  blowed  off  it,  an' 
I  knew  after  crossin'  that  that  we'd  only  have 
a  Ifftle  farther  t'  go  t'  the  Kenney's  where  we 
could  put  up.  I  knew  the  snow'd  drifted  down 
in  the  hollow  on  this  side,  as  it  always  does,  and 
I  knew  the  rub  was  goin'  t'  be  t'  get  through 
there." 

"As  we  come  up  into  the  hollow  the  horess 
began  plungin'.  Every  step  seemed  as  if  they 
couldn't  pull  their  feet  up  to  take  another." 

"  'What's  that  ahead?'  says  Bill." 

"I  could  see  somethin',  I  didn't  know  what." 

"  'Let's  onhitch  'em,'  says  Bill,  'an'  git  on 
their  backs.  They  can't  pull  this  sled  another 
foot.'  " 

"This  way  we  went  on  up  into  the  hollow 
until  we  came  onto  Sam's  pung,  stuck  there. 
His  horses  were  down  an'  partly  covered  up  by 
the  drift.  We  found  Sam  buried  under  the  snow, 
up  near  their  heads,  with  the  whip  in  his  hand.  I 
looked  in  the  sled  and  there  were  the  twins, 
covered  up  with  the  robes,  holdin'  each  other  in 
their  arms,  an'  froze  stiff." 
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flT)^  Swectbeart 

Bright  sunshine  does  my  love  possess, 
Which  gleams  from  every  golden  tress. 
And  dances  in  her  happy  smile 
To  make  my  heart  rejoice  the  while, 
And  when  in  song  her  sweet  lips  part 
The  sunhine  sings  from  oict  her  heart. 

But  nestled  in  her  sparkling  eyes — 
""Tis  there  that  sunshine  truly  lies, 
And  when  on  me  she  turns  their  light 
My  darkest  sorrows  take  their  flight — 
Ah!  what  a  treasure  then  is  mine 
That  beams  fro'm  out  her  eyes  divine! 


B  Mbtmetcal  Conceit. 

One  beauteous,  stinny,  stimmer  day  J  strolled, 
And  thinking,  wondering,  dreaining, — wild! 

I  strove  to  love  the  beauties  far  untold: 
Dear  Dame  Natura,  let  me  be  thy  child! 

I  wandered  to  tJie  village  grave-yard  sad; 
What  does  it  mean,  to  some,  eachmound  up  piled? 

But  if  he  lived  aright  they  sJiould  be  glad: 
Dear  Dame  Nattira,  let  me  be  thy  child! 

A  pretty  maid  with  great  wide  eyes  of  blue 
Came  wand'ringby, and  frankly  lookedand  smiled! 

The  innocence  of  her!  why  I  smiled  too! 
Dear  Dame  Nat2ira,  let  me  be  thy  child! 
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the:  Fi^SPPANCY  OF  YOUTH  I 


An  estimable,  but  aristocratic  old  gentle- 
man has  been  asking,  lately,  how  we  are  to  ac- 
count for  the  flippancy  of  our  youth.  The  qual- 
ity which  the  old  man  deplores  is  not  confined 
entirely  to  the  youth  of  the  land,  as  is  illustrated 
by  the  experience  of  the  Episcopal  bishop  who, 
visiting  in  England  was  constantly  addressed  as 
"Your  Grace,"  but  on  his  return  to  America  Avas 
met,  as  he  stepped  from  the  steamer,  by  a  brick 
laying  acquaintance  who  accorded  him  thus: 

"Hello,  Bish.    Howj'u  like  the  trip?"     Irre- 
verence such  as  we  have,  being  largely  a  co. 
tempt  for  form,  is  the  result  of  our  independent" 
democratic  spirit. 

The  spirit  of  democracy,  in  common  with 
other  spirits  of  our  soil,  bringeth  forth  strange 
fruit.  It  begins  with  politics,  and,  as  is  right  and 
salutary,  declares  that  all  men  are  free  and  equal 
under  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  government 
of  these  great  United  States  of  America,  except 
negroes,  Chinese,  Cubans,  Filipinos,  married 
women  and  strikers.  Not  only  this,  but  more; 
we  declare  that  since  matters  of  form,  genuflec- 
tions to  royalty,  and  the  like  are  the  logical  ac- 
companiments of  inequality,  we  will  vote  for  no 
man  who  sets  himself  above  us,  who  dresses 
better  than  we  do,  or  uses  more  grammatical 
English  than  we,  disregardful  of  matters  of  form, 
have  time  to  learn.  Better  yet,  we  will  make 
our  politician  declare  that  we  are  the  thrice  en- 
lightened wisdom  of  the  earth,  and  its  grand- 
father and  all  its  relatives  of  the  whole  and  the 
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half-blood.  We  will  force  him  to  admit  that  lie  is 
not  worthy  to  represent  us,  that  he  is  beneath  the 
lowliest  of  us, — a  proceeding  wholly  different, 
you  will  observe,  from  the  declaration  b}'  a 
tnonarch-riddcn  subject  that  his  sovereign  is 
God's  vicar  on  earth,  the  vital  difference  being 
that  the  sovereign  draAvs  his  power  from  the 
Almighty,  but  we  have  ours  by  virtue  of  our 
genius,— a  destinction  consistent  with  our  inde- 
pendence. 

Not  content  with  such  general  application  to 
governmental  affairs,  of  the  principleof  independ- 
ence, w^e  take  it  as  our  rule  of  social,  conduct, 
and  so  our  youth  get  hold  of  it. 

It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  young  people,  espe- 
cially young  males,  carry  the  principle  further 
their  elders,  and  that  is  fitting.  We  defer  only 
to  those  who  are  our  superiors  in  station  or  in 
attainments,  and  since  every  male  youngster  of 
the  land  is  eligible  to  the  presidency,  how  should 
he  recognize  a  greater  station  than  his?  There 
f^a  possibility,  of  course,  that  any  given  youth 
.  ay  not  be  president,  but  the  boy  granting  that 
takes  another  view  of  the  principle.  Here  in 
America  we  recognize  every  man  for  what  he  is 
worth.  The  boy  says  to  himself, — not  aloud, 
even  to  himself,  that  a.  man  is  worth  not  only 
what  he  is  and  has  done,  but  the  potentiality  for 
greatness  that  lies  in  him.  There's  a  decision 
that  you  can  never  get  away  from.  It  is  a  fact 
implied  in  law,  equity  and  life,  that  the  youth 
will  not  be  one  of  the  hoi  polloi.  Suppose  him 
to  be  at  a  university.  In  all  probability  he  will 
ultimately  be  a  greater  man  than  the  president 
of  that  institution.  Don't  you  see  then,  that  he 
would  be  ashamed  of  himself  when  that  great 
day  comes,  if  he  were  now  to  speak  of  the  mere 
deans  with  respectful  formality?  He  would  have 
acknowledged  his  inferiority,  you  see.  The 
dean  hasn't  accomplished  very  much,  compared 
with  the  embryonic  greatness  of  the  youth,  so  it 
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is  right  that  the  youth  should  refer  to  him  as 
"Willy;"  right  also  that  he  should  speak  of  the 
middle-aged  and  wholly  respectable  woman  who 
teaches  Philology,  as  "Sairy." 

It  would  be  indecent  in  the  dean,  though,  to 
refer  to  the  boy  as  "Sonny"  or  in  the  middle- 
aged  woman  to  speak  of  him  as  "Bub."  The 
undeveloped  power  of  the  boy  must  be  respected. 

Girls  cannot  take  these  liberties  with  things 
and  people,  because  girls  can  never  be  president, 
or  great.  In  all  probability  they  will  never  be 
anything  but  good  mothers,  and  will  never  do 
anything  but  raise  sons  who  will  believe  in  them- 
selves with  an  abiding  faith.  Consequently  it  is 
in  bad  taste  for  the  girl  to  speak  of  her  elders, 
except  decorously.  Even  if  she  hoped  to  be 
president  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  some  day,  her 
future  would  be  so  hopelessly  insignificant  beside 
the  boy's,  that  she  must  be  modest. 

A  good  deal  of  this  unwavering  confidence 
in  himself  will  remain  with  the  boy  throughout 
his  life,  but  if  that  one  of  the  inferior  set  who 
happened  to  be  his  mother  has  taught  him  sense, 
for  even  a  woman,  though  not  permitted  to  be 
flippant,  can  sometimes  do  that — he  will  some 
day  put  restrictions  on  his  principle.  It  may 
drift  in  on  him,  when  he  is  getting  toward  fifty, 
that  he  isn't  really  so  much  further  along  than 
the  dean  was,  years  ago,  and  he  may  think  it 
possible  that  he  will  hold  no  greater  office  than 
that  of  alderman  in  his  home  town,  population 
five  thousand.  Then  he  will  be  deferential  to 
most  people;  not  obsequious,  but  just  recogniz- 
ing that  there  are  positions  to  be  gained  or  not, 
in  future,  and  positions  in  the  present.  For  this 
though,  he  must  have  had  a  sensible  mother, 
who  was  not  flippant. 
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Doing's  and  Undoings 


The  death  of  Ex-Senator  William  M.  Evarts 
in  New  York,  last  Thursday,  calls  to  mind  an 
experience  in  his  life  with  which  President 
Draper  figured  prominently.  Curiousl}' enough, 
on  the  very  day  of  Senator  Evarts'  death,  1  hap- 
pened to  be  looking  through  some  back  numbers 
of  the  mini  and  came  across  this  interesting  ex- 
perience in  reading  President  Draper's  Baccala- 
ureate Address  of  June,  i8q8.  It  seems  to  me 
worth  quoting  as  it  was  related  to  the  class  of 
1898. 

"Never  ask  a  favor  which  a  friend  cannot 
grant  without  embarrassment,  if  you  would  not 
be  discredited.  Never  put  a  pointed  question 
without  being  ready  for  a  pointed  answer. 
Some  people  do  these  things  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  they  will  be  protected  by  the  courtesy 
or  the  lack  of  courage  of  the  other  party  Such 
people  deserve  no  protection." 

"More  than  a  dozen  years  ago  this  lesson 
was  impressed  upon  me  in  a  way  to  make  it  last- 
ing. Perhaps  the  story  ma}^  wedge  the  lesson 
into  your  minds  so  that  it  will  stay,  and  my  own 
part  in  it  was  so  subordinate  that  I  may  appro- 
priately refer  to  it.  An  approaching  election  of 
a  United  States  Senator  in  New  York  had  de- 
veloped two  formidable  candidates,  one  of  whom 
was  then  minister  to  France  and  later  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  governor  of  the 
state.  Each  had  strong  support,  but  neither  was 
altogether  acceptable  to  a  considerable  and 
weighty  part  of  the  population.  Later  in  the 
canvass  the  name  of  William  M.  Evarts  was 
mentioned.     Very  soon,  I  was  much  surprised  b}^ 


his  asking  me,  by  telegaph,  if  I  could  not  come 
to  New  York  and  see  him.  Upon  doing  so  the 
surprise  was  made  greater  by  his  request  that  I 
should  go  and  ask  President  Arthur  to  throw  his 
influence  in  behalf  of  his  (Mr.  Evarts')  election. 
The  case  was  hopeless  without  that  influence, 
but  with  it  seemed  quite  possible.  The  condi- 
tions seemed  to  make  it  utterly  impracticable  to 
secure  it.  Such  an  unsalaried  and  thankless 
mission  was  not  to  my  liking,  and  I  protested 
and  resisted  as  best  I  could.  Mr.  Evarts  had 
been  premier  in  the  last  administration,  which 
had  unceremoniously,  if  not  vindictively,  removed 
General  Arthur  from  the  New  York  collector- 
ship.  In  all  the  sharp  party  controversies  for 
ten  years  they  had  been  diametrically  opposed 
to  each  other.  These  things  were  all  discussed, 
but  you  will  not  doubt  that  the  mind  of  the  great 
lawyer  and  statesman  dominated  the  confer- 
ence. In  my  extremity  I  said:  'Well,  Mr. 
Evarts,  if  you  will  give  me  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, asking  his  assistance  and  assuring  him  that 
you  will  appreciate  it  in  any  event,  and  requite 
it  in  kind  if  elected,  I  will  go  and  carry  it  to 
him.'  'No,'  he  said,  'I  cannot  do  that,  for  I  have 
no  right  to  ask  a  favor  of  him;  much  less  have  I 
the  right  to  address  a  letter  preferring  a  person- 
al request  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
which  he  will  feel  bound  to  answer,  although  to 
do  so  maj^  embarrass  him.  I  may  ask  you  to 
make  known  my  wishes  to  him,  and  you  may  do 
so,  but  may  not  put  him  to  the  necessity  of  writ- 
ing me  a  letter  which  he  may  not  want  to  write. 
The  gentleman  that  he  is  would  feel  bound  to 
give  me  some  answer.  I  have  no  liberty  to  bind 
him  to  write  to  me.  If  he  will  indicate  that  such 
a  letter  from  me  will  be  agreeable  to  him  I  will 
write  it  cheerfully.'  Asking  by  wire  for  an 
interview  upon  arrival,  I  started  by  the  first  train 
and  reached  the  White  House  at  eleven  o'clock 


on  a  Saturday  night.  For  five  hours  ever>' 
phase  of  the  subject  was  thoroughly  discussed. 
After  all,  the  fact  which  made  the  most  impres- 
sion upon  the  President  was  the  code  of  honor 
and  the  nice  sense  of  propriet^^  of  the  man  who 
wanted  his  favor.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing he  had  arrived  at  the  point  of  saying:  'You 
may  tell  my  friends  that  if  I  were  in  their  places 
I  would  make  Mr.  Evarts  senator  if  I  could.' 
And,  as  we  parted  at  the  door,  he  added:  'You 
may  tell  Mr.  Evarts  that  it  would  be  very  agree- 
able to  me  to  receive  his  letter  and  that  I  shall 
have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  making  a  favor- 
able response.'  In  a  week  the  Empire  State  did 
herself  the  honor  of  electing  Mr.  Evarts  senator, 
and  his  portrait  in  my  library,  which  came  a  few 
days  later,  with  a  letter  acknowledging  the  ser- 
vices of  the  messenger  in  the  transaction,  is  not 
only  a  frequent  reminder  of  a  somewhat  interest- 
ing incident  of  my  life,  but  of  the  qualities  in  his 
character  which  have  certainly  gone  far  to  make 
a  great  man." 

Coming  generations  of  the  American  youth 
should  be  very  careful  indeed  in  their  choice  of 
parents.  The  recommendation  of  our  worthly 
admiral  will  no  doubt  cause  a  decidedly  bullish 
tendency  in  the  aristocratic  parent  market.  In- 
deed the  great  mass  of  the  American  unborn 
will  naturally  seek  to  select  parents  who  possess 
pedigrees  acceptable  among  those  in  the  higher 
walks  of  life,  and  avoid  those  who  can  give  them 
nothing  more  desirable  than  sterling  worth  and 
unquestionable  ability. 


It  seems  that  perhaps  Admiral  Sampson 
made  a  mistake  when  he  gave  up  the  business  of 
Schley-riding  long  enough  to  express  an 
opinion. 


^  Qlnllcgc  ^^iTiadiral  nf  ^ame  ytcmturc 
and  rr  yttle  ^rt. 
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Comimenl 


Just  as  soon  as  any  one  emerges  from  the 
crowd  and  begins  to  do  things  that  are  original 
and  progressive,  he  becomes  an  object  of  critic- 
ism among  those  who  remain  behind.  Some 
who  would  remain  his  steadfast  friends  if  he 
showed  no  sign  of  progressing  beyond  them,  be- 
come his  bitter  opponents  at  the  first  step  of  his 
progress,  mingHng  sarcasm  and  ridicule  with  un- 
truth in  order  to  destroy  a  favorable  impression 
that  may  have  appeared.  Sometimes  it  is 
lamentable  and  almost  incredible  what  influence 
disparaging  comment  has  upon  the  ambitious 
and  progressive;  it  frequently  wilts  an  honest  ef- 
fort so  that  it  w\ll  not  live  again,  or  creates  un- 
certainty until  time  has  swept  away  the  special 
opportunit3^  It  is  necessary  to  remember,  how- 
ever, that  the  critics,  the  people  who  ridicule 
progress  and  magnify  error,  are  in  the  minority. 
The  community  is  largely  made  up  of  broad, 
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generous,  sympathetic,  helpful  men  and  women 
to  whom  ambition  means  something  and  to  whom 
success  is  a  joy.  This  is  true  here  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  The  student  who  is  doing  things, 
though  he  sometimes  blunders  and  blunders 
badly,  has  the  respect  of  a  larger  crowd  than  his 
critics  make  up.  And  the  last  thing  to  do  is  to 
apologize  for  ambition  and  effort;  to  confess 
weakness  or  to  conciliate  the  skeptics.  Stand  up 
as  proud  as  Scipio;  recognize  error,  but  only  to 
avoid  it,  let  them  keep  howling  who  think  they 
could  do  your  work  better,  whether  it  be  editing 
a  paper  or  playing  a  game;  be  sure  that  the  one 
who  is  howling  out  regrets  cannot  at  the  same 
time  do  much  else.  Remember  also  that  mis- 
takes wash  out  in  time,  just  as  impressions  in  the 
sand  of  the  sea  shore  disappear  with  the  tide. 
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The  university  has  offered  a  prize  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  the  best  oration  of  two  thousand 
words  submitted  by  any  student  of  any  college 
of  the  university.  This  prize  should  induce 
a  considerable  number  of  students  to  produce 
something  new  and  creditable.  Previously, 
nearly  all  who  have  entered  the  oratorical  con- 
test have  devoted  their  time  to  revising  some 
high  school  production  with  the  result  that,  as  a 
whole,  the  contributions  have  been  intensely 
weak.  Revising  an  oration  is  frequently  more 
difficult  than  writing  a  new  one  and  often  less 
satisfactory,  because  the  affection  for  the  old  ef- 
fort refuses  to  disappear  and  one  becomes  uncon- 
sciously wedded  to  figures  and  ideas  that  are  not 
an  index  of  the  writer's  present  thought.  The 
orations  submitted  by  university  students  a  year 
ago  were  little  better  than  those  selected  for 
final  delivery  in  the  high  school  oratorical  con- 
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test.  The  reason  was  because,  with  one  notable 
exception,  university  students  did  not  make  an 
equally  serious  effort  or  indicate  their  mental 
growth.  The  generosity  of  the  university  in  this 
matter  should  be  appreciated.  The  prize  and 
the  credit  to  be  won  is  worthy  of  considerable 
application. 


AxA 


Nearly  everybody  is  fairly  boiling  over  with 
ambition  to  witness  a  long  hit  to  center  field  and 
a  clean  slide  to  second  base  and  a  strike  out  and 
a  foul  tip  and  that  usual  happy  smile  on  first 
base.  If  any  one  could  help  nature  along  a  little, 
he  would  do  it,  of  course.  But  they  will  soon  be 
here — those  games,  such  as  we  have  seen  before 
— with  just  enough  uncertainty  about  them  to 
take  away  the  certainty  of  winning;  just  enough 
to  make  a  reasonable  effort  necessary,  and  the 
scores,  we  are  sure,  will  be  largest  where  they 
were  pretty  regularly  last  year.  It  will  really 
seem  good  to  have  something  to  cheer  over. 
We  haven't  had  much  chance  since  the  Purdue 
foot  ball  game — not  much,  tho'  we  haven't  been 
shedding  many  tears. 
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.  4  green  -back  frog 

Sat  071  a  log, 

His  tvife  sat  by  his  side, 

'  Twas  ve7'y  plain 

Fie  was  in  pain 

He  thonght  of  suicide. 

A  jnmp  ril  take 

Into  the  lake, 

Unless  this  headache  stops. 

Says  she,  ''My  dear, 

Please  try  root-beer.'' 

''NoT  says  he,  ''I  ivant  hops."^ 

His  wife  then  spoke 

Says,  "  Thafs  a  jokeT 

''Do  yon  think  that  will  cure  ^" 

"With  hops  so  high 

It^s  hard  to  bny, 

for  we  are  very  poor.'* 

He  7'aised  his  head 

And  to  her  said, 

"Oh,  that  is  soon  ai'j-ajzged; 

N'ow  ril  tell  you 

What  I  zuill  do, 

ril  have  this  green-back  changed. 

His  over-coat 

He  gave  as  note. 

Which  071  a  sa7id  bank  cashed. 

And  then  the  fool 

Lost  all  i7i  pool 

A7id  other  froggies  mashed. 

When  he  returned 

His  wife  soon  lear7ied 

That  he  his  coat  had  soaked — 

//  b7-oke  her  heart. 

yr077i  him  to  part 

She  voived,  and  fi'Oggie  croaked. 
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Mbat  Mill  fit  Be? 
<^ 

y{  soft  brown  eye  with  glance  demure  ; 

;ind  what  will  it  be  in  a  year  or  so^ 
pin  empty  socket,  to  allure 

The  busy  spider's  come  and  go, 

Two  full  red  lips,  with  modest  smile; 

/ind  what  will  they  be  in  a  year  or  two^ 
But  wasting  parchment,  brown  and  vile. 

With  horrid  teeth  near  grinning  through. 

j^  youthful  hope  in  joyous  breast ; 

;And  what  will  it  be  in  a  year  or  soP 
pi  tottering  skeleton,  at  best. 

Clad  in  the  tear-stained  rags  of  woe. 


Ben's  Initial  Banquet 


Banquets  have  often  as  much  food  for  reflec- 
tion as  for  digestion — indeed,  this  may  be  con- 
sidered the  chief  distinction  between  a  banquet 
and  an  ordinary  prosaic  supper.  Ben  always 
felt  so,  as  he  looked  back  in  life  to  the  collation 
which  gave  him  his  initation  taste  of  college  life. 

Ben  was  by  birth  an  unrestrained  and  dash- 
ing fellow — an  engine  with  a  very  large  amount 
of  steam,  and  a  very  weak  safety-valve.  From 
childhood  circumstances  had  so  developed  in 
him  his  native  impetuosity  and  self-confidence 
that  he  was  ready  to  dash  at  any  and  everything  in 
sight,  and  was  sure  that  he  could  overcome  every 
obstacle.  Barriers  invited  him;  he  liked  them. 
They  stirred  in  him  a  sense  of  power  which  was 
not  far  from  egotism,  and  a  restless  desire  to  do 
things  at  any  cost;  qualities  which,  at  the  time 
he  went  to  college  had  an  offensive  front  to 
them.  As  the  men  said  "  he  filled  the  earth," 
and  they  wanted  some  room  in  it. 

A  few  weeks  had  passed  and  a  group  of  the 
fellows  was  assembled  in  Jack  Randolph's  room. 
They  had  dropped  in  one  by  one  to  be  social  and, 
incidentally,  to  gossip,  as  even  men  sometimes 
will  do.  Jack  was  a  senior  and  a  veritable  leader 
among  the  boys,  but  such  a  good-natured  whip 
that  no  one  could  fail  of  liking  him.  Ben  Young 
alone  represented  the  freshman  class,  while  the 
rest  were  upper  classmen. 

As  Jack,  his  afterdinner  pipe  in  hand,  leaned 
his  six-feet-two  against  the  mantel,  a  mixture  of 
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frown  and  comical  smile  played  over  his  face  while 
he  listened  to  Ben's  narrative  of  how  he  did  up 
Farmer  Swartzman,  and  of  how  he  was  the  main 
actor  in  many  other  marvelous  adventures,  all  of 
which  serve  to  warm  up  Ben's  blood  to  a  feverish 
heat. 

"  Boys,"  said  Jack,  purposely  interrupting 
Ben,  now  entering  upon  the  grand  climax  of  his 
story,  "what  do  you  say  to  a  spread  to-morow 
night  to  give  this  semester  a  good  send  off  ?" 

"By  gimini,  let's  do!" 

"A  noble  thought,  Jack!" 

"That's  the  stuff!"  and  various  other  ejacu- 
lations greeted  the  remark. 

"  Well,  what's  our  bill  of  fare?  We  want  a 
buster." 

Out  of  the  buzz  and  hum  which  ensued  came 
a  few  minutes  later,  a  list  of  wieners,  crackers, 
cheese,  lemons,  pickels,  olives,  buns,  ham,  onions, 
pie,  cigars  and  apples. 

"  Where's  your  chicken?"  inquires  Jack. 

"Oh,  I  forgot!"  said  the  scribe  as  he 
scribbled  the  new  item  in  one  corner  of  an 
envelope. 

"  Gee,  but  I  wish  some  of  us  could  get  up 
spunk  enough  to  appropriate  a  few  of  Farmer 
Jackson's,  but  I'd  want  to  practice  on  the  running 
track  a  few  seasons  first. 

"  Come  off!"  cried  Ben,  "you  aren't  afraid  of 
an  old  farmer,  are  you?" 

"I've  learned  to  be  rather  cautious  in  that 
direction,"  answered  the  first  speaker  with  ashrug. 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  be  scared  out  by  any  farm- 
er if  I  wanted  chicken,"  said  Ben. 

"I  guess  its  up  to  you  then,"  drawled  Jack 
with  an  indifferent  puff  of  smoke  and  a  smile. 

"That's  me,  if  anybody'll  show  me  the  way." 

And  so  the  matter  was  settled,  one  of  the 
sophs,  after  some  hesitation,  agreeing  to  play  the 
part  of  guide. 
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"Who'll  get  the  stuff?''  asked  one  of  the  boys. 

"I  will,  and  will  make  our  levy  afterwards," 
says  Jack. 

That  evening  about  nine  o'clock  Ben  and  the 
sophomore  trudged  along  the  lonely  road  toward 
Farmer  Jackson's.  Upon  arriving  at  the  place 
the  soph  remained  in  the  road  while  Ben  made 
his  way  to  the  back  of  the  buildings  and  laid 
hands  upon  five  or  six  of  the  largest  and  fattest 
occupants  of  the  coop.  The  night  was  so  dark 
that  it  was  impossible  to  see  a  hand's  length  in 
front  of  your  face.  As  Ben  slipped  along,  almost 
forgetting  that  he  was  on  enemy's  soil,  a  sudden 
approach  of  voices  was  heard  which  caused  him 
to  crouch  low  upon  the  ground.  It  was  Farmer 
Jackson  complaining  to  an  accompanying  farm- 
hand of  the  crops,  the  weather,  and  above  all  of 
the  university  boys. 

"Drat  me!  if  I  catch  any  of  'em  around  here 
this  year  I'll  fill  'em  full  of  lead,  that's  what  I'll 
do." 

Ben  hugged  the  ground  a  little  closer  as  they 
passed  along.  After  some  minutes  he  ventured 
on  again  and  was  only  a  few  feet  from  the  road 
when  he  was  discovered  by  the  farmer.  Then 
ensued  a  race  for  life,  honor,  success  and  chick- 
ens. Luckily  the  farmer  had  not  his  gun  with 
him,  and  the  young  limbs  of  the  boys  were  too 
much  for  him.  But  a  new  element  entered.  Near 
the  University  farm  the  boys  ran  straight  into 
the  open  arms  of  a  University  policeman,  one  of 
those  individuals  who  turn  up  in  such  unexpect- 
ed places.  What  a  situation  for  his  mother's 
darling!  Caught  by  a  policeman  for  chicken- 
stealing.  By  a  deft  movement  the  sophomore 
snatched  the  booty  and  made  off  through  the 
inky  darkness,  while  Ben  was  left  tight  in  the 
grasp  of  the  minion  of  the  law. 

"Now,"  says  Farmer  Jackson,  who  came  up 
gasping  and  sputtering,  "I've  got  yer,   and  I'll 


show  >er  fer  good  and  all  about  stealing  my 
chickens;"  but,  seeing  him  in  the  hands  of  the 
law,  he  contented  himself  with  watching  the  thief 
led  away  to  jail,  with  the  hope  of  visiting  him 
behind  the  bars  on  the  morrow. 

This  unexpected  finale  was  not  just  what 
Ben  had  been  looking  forward  to.  What  will 
his  mother  and  his  Presbyterian  elder  of  a  father 
say?  Worst  of  all,  what  will  the  boys  say?  But 
here  and  there  we  find  a  policeman  not  alto- 
gether unapproachable,  not  without  the  sense  of 
the  real  value  of  things.  Perhaps  this  may  be 
one?  Who  knows?  The  policeman  treated  Ben's 
petitions  with  cold  indifference.  The  latter's 
bravado,  his  penitence,  and  his  promises  for 
future  moral  behavior  seemed  "lost  in  the  vasty 
deep."  Finally,  however,  the  story  of  the  mother 
at  home,  living  in  the  thoughts  of  what  her  only 
son  was  doing,  seemed  to  touch  a  tender  spot 
under  the  starred  gentleman's  coat,  and  he  agreed 
to  let  Ben  off  for  the  paltry  sum  of  ten  dollars. 
He  took  it  "just  for  form's  sake,"  he  explained, 
"it  wouldn't  be  right  to  let  him  go  scot  free". . . 

Again  the  boys  were  gathered  in  Jack's  room* 
T  here  was  a  savory  odor  of  ham  and  onions  in  the 
air.  One  of  the  fellows,  as  chef,  was  busy  fish- 
ing crackers,  cheese,  chicken,  and  other  inviting 
edibles  from  mysterious  corners;  and  a  couple  of 
others  were  engaged  in  vigorously  stirring  lemon- 
ade, or  something  else,  in  a  large  tin  bucket.  It 
did  not  take  long  to  spread  the  feast,  and  still 
less  to  get  the  crowd  seated  around  the  tempting 
board.  It  was  a  spread  worthy  of  the  name,  and 
the  boys  showed  their  appreciation  by  immediately 
"falling  to";  nor  did  they  stop  'till  olive  seeds 
and  drum  sticks  were  the  only  culinary  vestiges 
of  the  occasion.  Then  all  arranged  themselves 
in  as  comfortable  positions  as  possible  to  hear 
the  toasts  which  should  be  the  last  act  of  the 
evening's  drama.     Chairs  went  against  the  wall; 


feet  went  everywhere  from  laps  to  the  mantel 
piece; — there  was  the  typical  abandon  and  famil- 
iarity with  which  the  masculine  animal  pro- 
ceeds, on  such  occasions  to  enjoy  himself. 
Next  the  toasts.  These  led  up  methodically  and 
well  to  what  promised  to  be  the  main  feature  of 
the  evening,  the  toast,  as  announced  by  the 
toastmaster  from  the  side  of  a  cracker  box,  "How 
I  stole  my  chickens,"  by  Mr.  Young. 

Ben  did  himself  proud  in  that  speech.  Was 
he  not,  after  all,  the  hero  of  the  occasion?  He 
told  in  most  grandiloquent  style  of  how  he 
planned  the  campaign  and  conquered  for  their 
benefit.  The  crowd  listened  with  the  most  flatter- 
ing attention;  no  man  ever  had  a  better  audience. 
He  described  graphically  how  he  had  managed 
the  old  farmer  without  any  trouble  and  how  he 
outwitted  the  policeman  by  buying  him  off  with 
some  loose  change  which  chanced  to  be  in  his 
pocket.  "  Policemen  are  farces  anyway  "  ( where- 
upon all  applauded,  and  the  speaker  repeated  the 
solemn  assertion.)  Cheered  by  their  enthusiasm 
and  applause  he  added  ever-increasing  embellish- 
ments to  his  story,  and  sat  down  feeling  that, 
after  all,  labor  and  skill  had  their  reward,  and 
that  the  evening  had  added  greatly  to  his  glory. 

Hereupon  the  toastmaster  arose  and  an- 
nounced, as  a  final  sentiment,  "The  Sequel,"  to 
which  Mr.  Jack  Randolph  had  "  kindly  consented 
to  respond."  Several  of  the  upper  classmen 
carried  a  mysterious  smile  as  this  was  announced; 
the  rest  fell  into  a  puzzled  and  expectant  air. 
Jack  rose  with  solemn  dignity. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  taking  in  the  crowd 
as  one  who  is  used  to  handling  men,  "  this  spread 
has  special  features  which  have  not  marked  any 
similar  efforts  we  have  enjoyed  in  the  past.  I 
venture  to  say  that  it  will  be  historic.  No  such 
run  of  circumstances  has  occurred  to  any  other 
feast.     No  other  has,  perhaps,  drawn  with  such 


excellent  results  upon  the  agricultural  population; 
no  other  has,  perhaps,  been  so  official.  Never 
before  have  we  had  such  good  wieners,  such  good 
cheese,  and  such  young  and  juicy  chickens." 

( Applause,  after  which  Jack  resumed. )  "The 
great  benefactor  in  this  case,  gentlemen,  is  Mr. 
Young.  He  may  be  said  to  have  played  foul 
(applause)  with  us;  but  yet  he  played  very  fair. 
There  are  some  men,  gentlemen,  whose  gener- 
osity exceeds  their  own  consciousness — that  is,  I 
mean,  they  are  more  generous  than  they  know, 
but  I  shall  endeavor,  now,  to  tear  away  the  veil, 
to  help  you  to  realize  our  debt  to  him.  We 
could  not  live  without  him.  He  told  the  truth, 
gentlemen,  but  not  the  whole  truth,  and  before 
proposing  his  health  I  want  to  explain  what  his 
modesty  has  not  as  yet  revealed  to  you  He  was 
much  too  modest  about  his  gifts,  too  modest." 

There  was  intense  interest  depicted  on  every 
face.  Ben  alone  looked  uneasy;  he  had  never 
before  been  accused  of  modesty  or  considered  it 
as  one  of  his  prevailing  traits.  This  extreme 
eulogy  took  away  his  breath.     Jack  continued: 

"  He  explained  to  you  his  maneuvers  and 
manner  of  attack  upon  the  chicken  coop.  The 
strategy  and  keen  insight  employed  were  Na- 
poleonic. Without  his  aid  I  can  not  tell  you  how 
mean  would  have  been  our  feast.  To  resume  my 
story,;  however.  Later  Mr.  Young  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  meet  with  one  of  the  Uni  policemen. 
Here  again  did  he  show  his  skill  and  insight  into 
human  nature.  He  succeeded  in  saving  the 
chickens,  outwitting  the  farmer,  and  buying  his 
own  liberty  with  a  little  loose  change,  he  tells  us. 
But  just  here  things  become  a  little  mysterious. 
Who  was  this  policeman,  an  old  codjer  or  a  new 
man  on  the  force?  Did  he  report  the  affair,  or 
what  did  he  do  about  the  matter?  At  this  point 
I  wish  to  introduce  to  you  a  gentleman  who  can, 
better  than  I,  clear  up  these  points." 
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All  looked  toward  the  door,  not  quite  under- 
standing Jack's  plans,  and  half  expecting  some 
one  to  enter.  As  they  turned  back  again,  behold! 
Jack  Randolph  no  longer  there  but,  in  his  stead, 
a  black. moustached,  blue-coated,  starred  official. 

"This,"  said  Jack  in  tones  rather  forced  and 
several  notes  lower  than  usual,  but  still  recogniz- 
able, "  is  the  policeman,  allow  me  to  introduce 
him  to  you,  for  he,  unlike  the  rest  of  his  class,  is 
your  friend.  Mr.  Young,  last  evening,  not  only 
had  the  intrepidity  and  the  skill  to  capture  for  us 
the  delicious  fowls  we  have  feasted  upon,  but 
also  had  the  generosity,  the  goodness,  the  over- 
flowing kindness  of  heart  to  present  me,  at  that 
time  with  a  ten-dollar  bill,  with  which  generous 
sum  I  was  able  to  provide  all  the  necessities  for 
our  feast  and  our  enjoyment.  Therefore  I  move 
you,  Mr.  Toastmaster  that  for  all  these  we  extend 
to  Mr.  Young  our  heartiest  vote  of  thanks.  All 
in  favor  of  such  expression  will  say  'Aye!'" 
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(To  the  (3iii6, 

Well,  here's  to  the  girls  of  the  orange  and  blue, 

And  here's  to  their  braijis  and  their  beauty; 
We'll  drink  to  the  health  of  the  girls  fair  and  true 

Who  have  showed  us  our  place  and  oicr  duty. 
We  love  them,  the  dears,  as  miich  as  we  may, 

In  the  short  space  of  time  thafs  allowed  us, 
Bjit  to  leave  at  ten-thirty,  ivhen  well  under  way. 

Has  a  tendency  slightly  to  crowd  us. 
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Fraternity  Possibilities 
j^        at  Illinois        j^ 


The  character  of  this  institution  is  such  as 
to  affect  in  large  measure  the  development  of 
fraternities  and  the  attainment  of  their  ends. 
We  cannot  yet  say,  as  in  the  case  of  many  small- 
er eastern  colleges,  that  fraternity  life  is  the  all- 
developing  power  in  the  social  life  of  the  institu- 
tion, that  it  in  any  measure  has  gained  its  due 
pre-eminence.  With  the  present  proportion  of 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  fraternity  men  out 
of  the  entire  seventeen  hundred  students  en- 
rolled, the  question  arises:  How  can  so  small  a 
number  impart  to  the  larger  the  influence  they 
are  supposed  to  exert,  accomplish  the  ends 
sought  for, — in  short,  better  the  conditions  of 
student  life  at  Illinois? 

The  average  outsider  regards  the  fraternity 
as  a  purely  selfish  organization,  confined  to  it- 
self, seeking  its  own  advancement,  as  a  factor 
apart  from  university  life.  Unfortunately  such 
has  been  the  case  in  many  instances,  a  fault 
common  to  all  organizations  of  this  character. 
One  cannot  go  into  the  pros  and  cons  of  fraternity 
life;  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  fraternities  do  pro- 
fess certain  principles  of  morality,  integrity  and 
manhood  and  that  the  very  existence  of  such 
organizations  here  depends  upon  the  achieve- 
ments of  all  such  principles.  They  should  still 
regard  themselves  as  on  probation,  not  as  an  es- 
tablished portion  of  the  university  life,  but  yet 
as  seekers  for  that  stable  position  which  will 
only  be  vouchsafed  them  when  they  have  made 
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their  influence  felt  throughout  the  university 
body;  an  influence  for  the  good,  the  manly,  the 
uplifting. 

Yes,  here  at  Illinois,  fraternities  are  the  lit- 
tle which  shall  leaven  the  whole  lump.  En- 
dowed colleges  or  sectarian  schools  acquire  a 
class  of  men  who  are  near  a  par  in  breeding, 
tastes,  and  characteristics.  It  therefore  follows 
that  in  the  smaller  of  such  schools  the  fraternity 
element  may  represent  all  but  a  small  portion. 
Thus  the  tendency  toward  bitterness  between 
the  two  classes  becomes  marked,  while  even 
great  discord  arises  between  fraternities  which 
lamentably  forget  the  community  of  interest 
that  should  be  maintained.  Here  at  Illinois, 
owing  to  our  organization  as  a  state  institution, 
we  are  drawing  students  of  all  classes, — a  very 
heterogenous  body  we  represent.  So  a  vast  field 
for  effort  is  offered  in  which  the  fraternities  may 
become  the  working  element, — an  element  which 
shall  strive,  not  for  the  separation  and  isolation 
of  its  members,  but  for  nearer  unison  in  itself, 
that  by  this  an  effect  maybe  produced  upon  out- 
side life  in  the  university.  It  is  obvious  that 
what  promotes  the  welfare  of  the  university  is 
good  for  the  fraternity,  for  its  existence  depends 
upon  the  well  being  of  the  institution.  We  can- 
not say  that  fraternities  here  exclusively  repre- 
sent a  carefully  picked  selection  of  the  best  of 
the  student  element, — let  us  rather  say  they  rep- 
resent associations  of  men  who  are  selected  for 
community  of  ideas  and  sentiments  and  whose 
purpose  should  be  to  establish  these  ideas  as  a 
good  and  wholesome  basis  on  which  to  build  the 
social  life  needed  here.  Certain  it  is  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  fraternity  may  reach  far  beyond 
the  individuals  to  whom  it  directly  applies, — it 
forms  the  standard  needed  at  Illinois, — it  is  an 
influence  working  an  immense  good. 

To  bring  this  to  pass  there  is  needed  above 
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all  a  stronger  bond  than  now  exists  between  the 
fraternities, — nay,  one  might  say  it  needs  a  regen- 
eration of  fraternity  membership,  when  wiser 
minds  will  look  beyond  the  trivalities  of  every- 
day life  and  become  imbued  with  the  idea  of  ad- 
vocating the  interests  and  welfare  of  Illinois 
along  with  that  of  their  chapter,  realizing  the 
great  gain  which  shall  accrue  to  fraternities  from 
the  same.  We  need  a  pan-Hellenic  Association 
which  shall  in  every  respect  represent  the  com- 
munity of  interest  which  exist  between  the  chap- 
ters, which  shall  seek  to  emphasize  the  true 
Hellenic  spirit  of  culture  and  social  advance, 
and  above  all  let  it  have  the  spirit  of  unanimity 
and  concord.  "United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall," 
is  the  best  plea  that  can  be  offered. 

We  are  leading  here  a  very  proasic  life, — 
too  much  so,  perhaps.  Tradition,  the  poetry  of 
college  life  and  associations,  are  subverted  to  what 
is  termed  ''practical"  education, — in  short  many 
of  us  miss  one  great  object  of  college  education, 
namely,  the  poetry, — the  "sweetness  and  light" 
— which  rounds  us  into  broad-minded,  well- 
educated  men,  inspired  with  deep  and  sincere 
affection  for  our  alma  mater, — a  love  for  the  very 
walls  once  so  familiar  to  us!  Let  it  be  the  aim 
of  fraternities  at  Illinois  to  emphasize  this  side 
of  college  life,  and  by  the  store  of  tradition 
which  they  must  collect  unto  themselves,  become 
the  center  of  diffusion  of  this  spirit  throughout 
the  University  body. 

The  chapter  house  has  now  become  a  prom- 
inent feature  of  fraternity  life  at  Illinois;  besides 
having  its  utilitarian  ends,  it  has  an  educational 
value, — it  tends  to  take  those  who  live  in  it  out 
of  the  category  of  boys  and  place  them  in  the 
category  of  men.  It  brings  together  in  a  com- 
mon life  the  different  members  of  a  chapter  and 
makes  them  a  better  working  unit.  It  is  not  out 
of  the  region  of  impossibility  that  houses  will 
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soon  be  owned  exclusively  by  the  different  chap- 
ters to  be  a  credit  and  an  ornament  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  an  index  of  the  transition  which  is  to 
be  hoped  will  be  accomplished. 

Fraternities  certainly  have  plenty  of  encour- 
agement here, — the  field  is  a  rich  one  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  next  few  years  will  witness  an 
abundant  harvest.  All  that  is  required  is  united, 
persistent  effort, — it  is  a  work  for  the  Greeks, 
and  let  none  sulk  in  his  own  tent  like  Achilles. 
We  shall  hope  to  see  the  ideal  realized  in  its  full- 
ness, but  even  if  we  fall  without  sight  of  the  prom- 
ised land,  we  can  have  the  assurance  that  the 
land  in  its  fullness  will  still  be  that  of  our  suc- 
cessors, for  never  yet,  in  the  economy  of  Nature, 
is  earnest  and  persistent  effort  toward  righteous 
ends  without  its  reward. 


^ 


a  vanish. 

Wi^/i  lisping  tongue  and  potiting  lips 
I  wished,  a  child,  for  toys  aiid  things 

Like  horses,  drums,  and pai?ited  ships. 
And  all  the  needs  that  childhood  brings. 

Then  when  I  grew  in  size  somewhat 
And  left  off  kilts  and  ruffled  collars, 

I  wanted  more  the  more  the  more  I  got, — 
/  wished  I  had  a  million  dollars. 

And  now — thotigh  I  have  not  a  cent, 
Nor  much  of  things  that  money  buys — 

rd  ask  for  naught,  and  be  content 
With  one  long  look  from  Phebes  eyes. 
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Concerning'         ^^ 
j^     CHarles  Lamb. 


"I  cannot  make  these  present  times  present 
to  me,"  Lamb  says,  somewhere  in  his  ramblings, 
and  so  we  find  him,  living  ever  in  the  past, 
dreaming  of  things  that  have  been,  like  his  own 
Bridget,  who  recalled  sadly  the  lost  pleasures  of 
"almost  poverty."  It  is  so  restful,  so  composing, 
to  turn  from  the  author  who  frets  and  fumes 
about  the  present,  or  worries  and  forebodes  con- 
cerning the  future,  to  this  gentle  nature,  content 
with  the  past  and  without  care  for  the  future, 
living  in  the  pleasantly  misty  past,  dreaming  of 
olden  sights,  of  bygone  experiences,  of  half  for- 
gotten writers  of  more  than  half  forgotten 
books. 

With  the  same  love  for  the  old,  the  quaint, 
out  of  date  things  that  he  tells  us  of  in  Old 
China,  the  dusty,  ragged  folio  of  some  obscure 
writing,  the  bit  of  curious  and  wonderfully  dec- 
orated china,  he  searches  back  into  the  less  pre- 
tentious writers  of  a  musty  past  and  finds  for  us 
in  them  unsuspected  bits  of  excellence,  over- 
looked in  the  greater  interest  in  larger  men. 
And  in  his  nosings  about  in  the  dust  he  uses 
always  such  a  delicately  critical  sense,  he  feels  so 
strongly  the  same  charm  in  them  that  we  find  in 
him,  and  that  quality  he  tells  to  us,  interprets  for 
us,  who  have  not  that  exquisite  perception.  He 
deals  with  the  subtleties  always,  the  unapparent, 
wherein  the  real  witchery  really  lies,  that  part 
of  the  intellectual  which  borders  nearest  on  the 
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spiritual.  So  it  is  in  his  Tales  from  Shake- 
speare the  very  things  that  we  feel  Shakespeare 
ment  for  us  to  get  out  of  him,  but  so  much  of 
which  we  should  have  missed  in  the  reading. 

The  charm  of  Lamb,  though,  is  no  more  in 
what  he  does  than  in  how  he  does  it;  all  is  said 
so  casually,  with  so  little  indication  of  effort,  and 
everywhere  with  so  much  of  his  own  personality. 
When  he  writes  we  feel  that  he  has  just  hap- 
pened across  an  old  familiar  friend,  with  whom 
he  can  ramble  among  his  fancies,  with  a  delight- 
ful freedom  and  unconcern  for  connected  dig- 
course,  dropping  here  and  there  those  quaint 
expressions  of  truths,  subtly  perceived,  which 
seem  so  much  a  part  of  him.  It  may  be  the  ef- 
fect of  our  knowledge  of  the  sad  heroism  of  his 
life,  but  through  all  there  seems  to  be  the  unex- 
pressed desire  for  the  sympathy  of  friendship 
from  his  readers — the  reader  whom  he  seems  to 
regard  as  an  actual  and  present  friendly  per- 
sonality. 
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And  what  am  I,  token  sum  of  all  is  said  ? 

Whence  came  /,  whither  do  I  go  f 

What  shall  fill  tip  the  years  that  here 

I  spend ?    A  nd  what  shall  be  my  final 

Destiny  ?    Does  death  end  all,  or  shall 

I  live  again  ?    And  shall  I  fear. 

And  hope,  and  love,  and  hate,  as  here  9 

Oh,  silent  Riddle  of  the  Ages,  speak! 

Unwind  the  scroll  of  all  the  past. 

And  bid  the  future  open  to  my  gaze. 

Oh,  stoic  Warder,  that  doth  solemn  guard 

The  mysteries  of  both  eternities. 

Thy  lips  are  dumb?  Thou  hast  no  power  o'er  these? 

Ah,  woe  is  me!  How  shall  I  hnow  or  when? 

TJie  Dead  speak  not;  and  all  tJie  past  has  shown 

Are  bleaching  bones  and  asterisks  of  death. 

The  years  into  tJie  void  have  countless  passed. 

No  pause  the  groping  centuries  have  known. 

And  through  them  all  Hamanity  has  plead. 

And  still  no  answer  to  the  night-cries  of  the  soul. 
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Doings  and  Undoings 


With  at  least  three  multi-millionaires  giving 
great  sums  for  the  erection  of  public  libraries, 
the  demand  for  librarians  will  soon  be  felt,  and  a 
larger  field  opened  for  these  who  intend  to  take 
up  the  work  of  a  librarian  as  a  profession.  The 
gifts  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  has  given  and 
continues  to  give  more  than  any  other  person  for 
such  purposes,  are  made  only  with  the  stipulation 
that  the  municipality  to  which  he  donates  shall 
pledge  itself  to  sustain  the  library  at  an  annual 
cost  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  initial  gift.  This  will 
perhaps  not  mean  a  great  increase  in  the  amount 
expended  upon  the  libraries  of  larger  cities,  but 
in  the  cases  where  from  $15000  to  $25000  dollars 
are  given  the  case  is  different.  In  the  smaller 
towns  possessing  public  libraries  the  running  ex- 
penses are  much  below  the  percentage  demanded 
by  Mr.  Carnegie.  The  librarian  is  usually  a 
person  not  qualified  to  take  charge  of  a  really  up 
to  date  library,  and  is  usually  very  much  under 
paid.  F'or  that  reason  the  graduates  of  library 
schools  seldom  find  employment  in  the  lesser 
towns.  The  increased  expenditure  invariably 
consequent  to  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Carnegie's 
gifts,,  however,  will  make  far  better  working 
facilities,  and  with  the  forced  expenditure  of 
more  money  for  running  expenses,  and  with  the 
natural  growth  of  libraries  from  the  impetus  being 
given  them,  the  pay  offered  for  librarians  will  be 
increased.  It  will  come  to  be  sufficient  to  induce 
trained  librarians  to  seek  and  to  find  positions 
in  the  lesser  institutions  of  the  smaller  towns,  and 
will  immensely  increase  the  field  for  their  work. 
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The  scholar  influences  the  thoughts,  the 
aspirations  and  the  beliefs  of  men.  He  has 
learned  the  value  of  concentration;  he  has  solved 
intricate  problems;  he  has  traced  the  rise  of 
man  through  history  and  he  has  assimilated  the 
best  thoughts  of  the  masters  of  all  times.  This 
accumulated  knowledge  he  does  not  keep  to 
himself,  nor  does  he  conceal  it  for  selfish  pur- 
poses; he  gives  it  to  men,  freely,  cheerfully  and 
honestly.  His  attainments  bring  him  into  promi- 
nence and  his  methods  distinguish  him  from  ordi- 
nary men.  With  his  power  to  tell  what  he  knows 
he  attracts  the  attention  of  men;  the  words  of 
truth  which  he  speaks  awaken  their  desire  to  hear, 
to  know,  to  examine.  The  scholar's  clear  reason, 
his  sharp  discrimination  and  his  unbiased  judg- 
ment appeal  to  the  conscience  of  men.  His 
thoughts  will  not  be  unheeded,  but  eagerly 
seized  and  quickly  adopted  and  applied.  His 
actions  will  not  pass  unnoticed;  he  will  be  closely 
observed  and  imitated.  Everywhere  men  will 
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look  up  to  him  as  a  superior;  seek  him  as  an 
adviser;  profit  by  his  teaching  and  regard  him 
as  a  leader.  As  he  has  chosen  for  companion- 
ship the  cultured,  the  ambitious,  the  skilled,  so 
men  will  choose  him.  As  he  has  absorbed  the 
ideas  of  the  refined  and  the  learned,  so  men  will 
draw  from  him. 

Therefore,  with  knowledge  of  the  past;  with 
understanding  of  the  present;  with  hopes  for  the 
future,  the  scholar  is  summoned  to  service.  This 
summons  comes  to  him  because  his  country 
demands  the  service  of  one  who  knows  the 
meaning  of  life  to  the  rich  and  the  poor  alike; 
one  who  understands  injustice  as  well  as  justice. 
Because  he  possesses  this  knowledge  the  scholar 
is  duly  bound  to  serve  his  country.  Would  he 
have  evil  exist  and  multiply  its  effects?  Would 
he  be  unconcerned  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen?  If  so,  let  him  withhold  the  knowl- 
edge he  has  gained;  let  him  seclude  himself 
from  his  country's  service;  let  him  abhor  poli- 
tics because  they  make  the  air  foul  with  avarice; 
let  him  allow  public  impostors  the  controlling 
hand.  But  this  should  not  be  his  stand.  Rather 
let  him,  like  Lincoln,  stand  for  the  true,  the  just 
and  the  right,  and  then  proclaim  it  to  his  coun- 
trymen. Moreover,  let  him  be  a  guide  to  his 
inferiors;  let  him  be  a  teacher;  let  him  be  active 
in  solving  social  problems.  To  the  framing  of 
the  many  pieces  from  which  a  steamship  is  built 
may  be  compared  the  training  of  the  minds  of 
all  scholars.  As  each  piece  is  made  of  that  par- 
ticular size  and  shape  which  best  serves  its  pur- 
pose, just  so  each  mind  is  trained  or  adapted  by 
nature  for  some  particular  part  of  the  world's 
work. 

By  the  world  at  large  the  influence  of  the 
scholar  is  probably  felt  industrially  more  than  in 
any  other  way.  The  trained  engineer  has  made 
things  possible  which  were  considered  impossi- 
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ble  half  a  century  ago.  He  has  built  guns  that 
will  shoot  fifteen  or  twenty  miles;  he  is  navigat- 
ing at  will  the  air  as  well  as  the  depths  of  the 
sea;  he  is  erecting  a  telegraphic  system  without 
the  use  of  wires;  he  is  talking  from  one  end  of 
our  country  to  the  other  as  easily  as  from  one 
end  of  a  room  to  the  other;  he  is  teaching  the 
masses  of  the  people  the  phenomena  of  nature; 
and  above  all  things,  he  is  making  the  world 
broader-minded. 

But  the  field  most  needy  of  the  influence  of 
the  scholar  is  the  field  of  politics.  As  conditions 
exist  at  present  the  entire  political  field  is  so 
crowded  with  profligate  men  who  grovel  in  the 
mud  of  intrigue  and  baseness  that  the  scholar 
with  his  high  ambition  and  honest  character 
loathes  the  awful  task  of  living  among  them. 
These  men  are  so  only  because  broad,  generous 
natures  have  not  mingled  sufficiently  with  them. 
Where  scholars  come  to  the  front  and  take  an 
active  hand  in  directing  political  affairs  they 
raise  the  plane  of  political  life  from  selfishness 
and  avarice  to  unselfishness  and  honesty.  The 
broadening,  uplifting  influence  of  such  men 
spreads  throughout  the  whole  political  world 
and  touches  all  its  elements,  just  as  a  grain  of 
salt  will  salt  every  molecule  of  a  great  cask  of 
water. 
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Fortnightly 


Vol,  I         FIRST  FORTNIGHT  IN  MAY.  1901.         No.  8 

Ibomaae  to  ®niar. 

/ 

^  garden  heavy  with  the  Rummer's  bloom; 
yi  warm  wind  laden  with  a  World's  perfume; 
y\  river  winding  at  his  own  sweet  will, 
'  Twixt  flowery  banks  that  leave  but  scanty  room. 

II 
yi  clump  of  palms;  far  from  the  City's  din 
;4  stately  mosque;  a  minaret,  within 
In  accents  faintly  heard  of  man  below 
Is  breathed  the  blessing  of  the  muezzin. 

Ill 
/ind  thou,  kind  Master,  seated  in  thy  tent, 
Untouched  by  Time  as  in  the  firmament, 
Persuadest  all  who  leave  the  noisome  West, 
To  learn  to  love  the  drowsy  Orient. 
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How  Ben  Got  Erven 


The  President  had  a  new  carriage.  In  those 
days,  when  the  students  were  fewer  and  looked 
upon  the  second  half  of  the  motto  on  University 
Hall  as  including  the  hoeing  of  corn  and  the 
milking  of  cows,  the  advent  of  a  new  carriage 
was  a  noteworthy  affair.  Shortly  after  this  event, 
on  one  of  those  sunny  April  afternoons,  when 
all  the  world  seems  just  to  have  been  wakened 
by  the  hand  of  spring  and  to  be  lying  quietly, 
trying  to  get  courage  to  rouse  herself  and  take 
up  the  work  of  a  busy  season,  a  bunch  of  fellows 
were  in  Ben  Young's  room  discussing  the  new 
addition  to  the  University  property.  It  was  a 
beastly  hard  day  to  work — one  of  the  kind  that 
makes  a  fellow  glad  that  he  is  living  and  sorry 
that  he  has  anything  else  to  do.  Dick  Large 
twisted  himself  around  on  the  bed,  where  he  was 
busy  sewing  up  a  rip  in  a  base-ball,  and  inter- 
rupted the  conversation  which  had  slipped  away 
from  him. 

"Say,  fellows,  you  needn't  count  on  going 
to  Purdue  with  the  team.  Why?  Well,  simply 
because  Prexy  has  got  grouchy  and  says  we 
can't  go.     It  makes  me  dead  sore." 

"And  here  he  is.  talking  about  loyalty  to 
the  team,  and  all  that  rot,  when — — " 

"  He's  kind  of  up  on  himself  since  he  got 
that  rig,  seems  to  me.  But  say,  fellows,  if  I'm 
not  considerably  poorer  in  some  things  than  I 
think,  we'll  have  some  fun  out  of  the  matter." 

"  How's  that?"  asked  three  at  once,  because 
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Dick  Large  was  the  man  to  whom  they  all  looked 
as  a  leader  to  get  them  into  all  possible  scrapes, 
and  a  man  equally  able  to  get  them  out  again. 

"  Well,  I  have  it  all  right,"  he  added. 

"Have  what — my  tobacco?"  asked  Ben,  as 
his  visitor  was  calmly  putting  the  pouch  in  his 
pocket  after  borrowing  the  "makin's." 

"Nope,  not  now.  Got  an  idea.  Gimme  a 
match,  will  you?  Got  an  idea  how  to  get  even 
with  the  old  man." 

"  Let's  have  it." 

"  Well,  we'll  take  that  rig  down  the  road 
about  two  miles  tonight,  and  leave  it  there  for 
his  Honor  to  find  at  his  leisure;  that's  all." 

"  That's  the  stuff!  Say,  tonight'll  be  a  good 
time.  How  many  are  in  for  it?"  piped  up  Teddy 
Mills. 

"I!"  cried  all  to  a  man,  except  Ben. 

"What's  the  matter,  Ben?  We  can't  get 
along  very  well  without  you,  and  you  know  it." 

"  Sorry,  fellows,  but  I  have  an  engagement 
for  tonight  and  I  can't  possibly  get  off.  You 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  telling  me  all  about  it 
in  the  morning." 

"Well,  all  meet  in  my  room  at  9  o'clock 
sharp;  and  say,  fellows,  keep  mum." 

So  the  matter  was  settled,  and  that  evening 
a  little  after  9,  six  men  might  have  been  seen 
slipping  along  in  the  shadow  of  the  row  of  elms 
leading  down  to  the  barns.  They  quietly  crept 
into  a  side  door  to  avoid  waking  the  man  sleep- 
ing up  above,  unfastened  and  opened  the  door 
to  the  carriage  room.  After  several  scares  they 
had  the  vehicle  safe  in  the  road  and  the  barn 
door  closed  again.  Without  a  word  they  started 
out  down  the  road  toward  the  cemetery,  and  on 
out  into  the  country,  Dick  Large's  long  legs  set- 
ting the  pace  for  the  rest.  As  soon  as  they  were 
well  out  of  town  they  gave  vent  to  their  feelings; 
they  were  jubilant  over  the  success  of  their  plan. 
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"Oh,  when  we're  up  we're  up, 

And  when  we're  down  we're  down. 
And  when  we're  only  half  way  up 
We're  neither  up  nor  down," 

and  other  creations  of  the  same  classic  sort  they 
sang  for  a  mile  at  a  stretch. 

"Too  bad  Ben  isn't  here,"  said  one  of  the 
boys  when  their  exuberance  of  spirit  had  been 
somewhat  exhausted.  "  He  enjoys  things  of 
this  kind  more  than  any  fellow  I  know." 

"  Except  when  it's  on  him.  I  never  saw  a 
fellow  so  dead  beat  as  he  was  last  year  when  the 
boys  got  him  to  steal  those  chickens,  then  ar- 
rested him.  fined  him  ten  dollars,  and  bought  a 
spread  with  the  money.  Dick  did  himself  proud 
that  night.  Farmer  Jones  made  a  complaint, 
and  don't  you  remember  how  mad  Prexy  was, 
and  how  excited  all  the  students  were?  But 
nobody  ever  found  out  who  was  in  that  affair. 
The  only  trouble  with  Ben  is,  he's  so  sharp  him- 
self that  he  can't  imagine  anybody's  being  just 
a  little  bit  sharper." 

"Yes,  and  he'll  even  up  matters  some  of 
these  days;  you  see  if  he  doesn't.  He  keeps 
pretty  quiet,  but  he's  thinking.  You  touched  his 
pride  that  night  and  he'll  not  forget  it."  But 
on  that  they  didn't  all  agree. 

"  We'll  tell  him  all  about  our  trip  in  the 
morning,  and  I  guess  maj^be  he  won't  be  sore  on 
himself  to  have  missed  it." 

"What  do  you  suppose  Prexy'll  do?" 

"Oh,  he'll  call  a  convocation,"  said  Dick, 
"and  threaten  all  sorts  of  things  to  any  students 
who  have  taken  part  in  the  affair.  He's  terri- 
bly proud  of  this  new  rig  of  his." 

"I  can  see  him  now,"  cried  Ted.  "Gad,  but 
won't  he  be  mad?" 

So  they  went  on  discussing  the  President's 
and  various  professors'  weaknesses  and  poor 
points. 

"This  thing's  beginning  to  seem  pretty 
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heavy  to  me,"  remarked  one  of  the  boys.  "  Isn't 
it  about  time  to  stop?" 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that?  We  are 
at  the  cross-roads,  five  miles  from  town.  It's  so 
dark  that  I  missed  old  Hafer's  house.  I  didn't 
mean  to  come  so  far,  but  now  that  we're  here 
let's  go  on  to  the  clump  of  willows,  a  little  way 
down  the  road.  We'd  better  leave  this  in  some 
safe  spot  where  nobody  can  see  to  steal  it." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  came  to  the  willows. 
With  some  difficulty  they  rolled  the  carriage 
back  into  its  depths  and  dropped  the  tongue 
with  a  sigh  of  relief.  After  making  a  profound 
bow  and  wishing  the  vehicle  good  health  in  its 
new  abode,  they  turned  to  leave.  But  a  sudden 
creaky  noise  in  the  direction  of  the  carriage 
made  them  turn  back  quickly.  The  door  opened 
and  the  high  hat  and  chin  whiskers  of  the  Presi- 
dent himself  were  dimly  outlined  against  the 
sky  as  he  leaned  out  of  the  door.  The  boys 
were  paralyzed. 

"  Well,  boys,"  came  the  low  tones  which 
they  recognized  as  belonging  to  none  other  than 
the  President,  'T  never  realized  before  how 
delightful  evening  rides  are.  I  think  I  have 
heard  you  all  talk  enough  since  we  left  home  to 
know  who  you  are.  If  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  turn  around  and  pull  me  back,  I  shall  agree 
to  do  my  part  and  not  mention  the  affair.  How- 
ever, if  you  refuse,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  bring 
it  before  the  faculty.  The  consequences  of  such 
a  step  I  shall  leave  you  to  conjecture  for  your- 
selves, young  men." 

Thereupon  the  door  closed  with  a  bang,  and 
everything  became  still  as  death. 

"  Pick  up  the  tongue,"  muttered  Dick,  some- 
what savagely;  and  silently  each  man  took  his 
old  place.  Not  one  word  was  uttered  during  all 
that  long,  dreary  trudge,  up  hill  and  down  hill, 
back  to  the  barn.  The  boys  thought  there 
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never  was  such  a  long  five  miles;  it  seemed  to 
have  no  end.  Each  one  went  over  mentally  all 
he  had  said  with  respect  to  the  President,  and 
wondered  just  how  much  of  it  would  be  remem- 
bered by  that  individual.  Then,  too,  he  was 
now  in  possession  of  the  facts  concerning  that 
chicken  deal  which  they  had  kept  so  carefully 
hushed  up  till  now.  It  was  a  most  disastrous 
evening  all  around. 

At  last  the  barns  came  into  sight,  were 
reached  and  entered.  As  they  came  to  a  halt 
at  the  far  end  of  the  carriage  room,  the  door  of 
the  vehicle  opened,  and,  feeling  that  it  might  be 
a  little  embarrassing  to  meet  the  President  face 
to  face  just  then,  the  boys  waited  until  he  should 
have  passed  out.  The  sole  occupant  of  the  car- 
riage jumped  out  quickly  and  nimbly — the  Presi- 
dent was  a  little  stiff  and  moved  rather  slowly 
The  boys  were  filled  with  astonishment.  Dick, 
becoming  suspicious,  lit  a  match.  Its  flickering 
light  showed  a  man  of  slight  build,  holding  his 
high  silk  hat  in  one  hand,  in  the  act  of  remov- 
ing his  chin  whiskers  with  the  other;  and  there 
revealed  to  the  crowd  was  the  laughing  face  of 
Ben  Young. 

"  Never  enjoyed  a  ride  quite  so  much  in  my 
life,  fellows.  It  was  awfully  good  of  you  to  take 
me,  don't  you  know,  and  better  yet  to  bring 
me  back." 
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a  triolet 

Across  the  waste  of  the  vanishing  years, 
Why  vainly  st7'etch  our  hands  and  cry 

Jor  the  wished-for  dawn  which  never  appears 

Across  the  waste  of  our  vanishing  years? 

The  gods  are  not  moved  by  prayers  or  tears. 
But  smile  upon  those  who  dare  to  defy; — 

Across  the  waste  of  vanishing yea^-s, 
Why  vainly  stretch  our  hands  and  cry  f 

Belatet). 

The  light  is  fading  out  of  the  West, 

And  into  the  darkness  the  way  grows  drear — 

Alone  and  belated,  zvhere  shall  I  rest? 

Under  the  weight  of  years  oppressed, 
Why  am  I  waiti^ig  zvelcomeless  here. 
While  the  light  is  fading  out  of  the  West? 

Gone  are  the  loved  I  once  caressed 

And  cold  are  the  frie^ids  I  once  held  dear: — 

Alone  and  belated,  I  follow,  distressed. 

Harsh  beats  the  blast,  but  war?n  on  her  nest 
The  sparrow  is  rocking  imtroubled  by  fear, 
While  lofte  and  belated  I  ask  but  to  rest. 

A  door  standing  open  to  welcome  its  guest, 
I  see  in  the  distance,  and  voices  I  hear — 
Though  lone  and  belated,  there  shall  I  rest. 
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THe  True  Colleg'e 

Man  in  tHe  World 


There  are  today  enrolled  in  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  our  country  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  students.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
annual  commencement  season  will  again  be  here; 
college  bells  will  ring  and  colors  fly,  and  a  part 
of  this  great  throng  of  intellectual  workers, 
proud  and  happy  in  the  knowledge  of  work  com- 
pleted and  honors  gained,  will  march  forward 
to  receive  from  their  respective  alma  maters  the 
little  parchment  which  is  at  once  the  goal  of 
college  ambition  and  the  index  of  an  advent  into 
a  world  of  higher  tension  and  of  greater  vigor. 
The  June  days  of  the  happy  graduate  are  June 
days  for  the  people  everywhere.  Nothing  else 
so  invigorates  the  life  of  our  commonwealth, 
nothing  else  so  quickens  the  throbbing  heart  of 
the  American  people,  as  does  every  spring  the 
infusion  into  its  veins  of  this  wholesome  and 
life-giving  blood  of  educated  men  and  women. 
That  fate  is  gracious  which  affords  a  true  col- 
lege training  to  any  man.  But  one  hundred 
thousand  students  represent  a  small  per  cent  of 
our  seventy  million  Americans.  This  minority 
position  which  the  college  man  yet  occupies  in 
our  country  prompts  us,  therefore,  to  consider 
what  his  position  is  in  the  world.  As  he  goes 
out  from  kindly  college  halls,  how  does  he  meet 
new  conditions?  As  he  finds  his  place  of  activ- 
ity in  life,  how  does  he  comprehend  his  relation 
to  the  state  and  to  the  people  among  whom  he 
lives? 

But  I  would  speak  of  the  true  college  man, 
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and  he  is  not  always  the  mere  graduate.  There 
is  a  world  of  difference  between  the  successful 
man  in  college  and  the  man  who  receives  a 
diploma  after  a  four  years  stay  in  an  institution 
of  learning.  There  is  at  times,  unfortunately, 
also  a  wide  gulf  between  the  true  college  man, 
as  I  conceive  him,  and  the  valedictorian  of  his 
class.  Edward  Everett  Hale  once  said:  "  If  you 
should  take  twelve  prize-medal  men  from  Har- 
vard and  put  them  on  a  sinking  ship,  they  would 
all  drown  through  inability  to  construct  a  raft." 
Our  colleges  and  universities  afford  a  place  for 
the  training  of  men  for  the  business  of  life;  they 
are  rich  mines  of  learning  and  of  practical  expe- 
rience, but  not  all  men  carry  away  the  rarest 
gems.  Some  men  get  nothing  from  college  life; 
some  get  honors  and  fail  to  adjust  themselves 
with  the  world.  I  speak  not,  now,  of  the  drifter, 
of  the  parasite,  of  the  mere  resident  at  college, 
nor  of  the  frequent  one-sided  genius,  nor  of  the 
brilliant  but  often  unfortunate  man  of  highest 
honors;  but  the  man  who  now  engages  our  atten- 
tion is  the  one  who  grasps  completely  and  prac- 
tically the  training  provided  for  him;  who  seizes 
the  opportunities  that  are  offered  to  him,  and 
who  takes  the  profit  of  his  college  experience 
with  him  into  the  activities  of  his  life.  ■ 

All  college  men,  perhaps,  are  met  on  their 
entrance  into  the  world  of  affairs  by  two  classes 
of  people:  on  the  one  hand  by  the  class  that 
sneers  at  higher  education  and  stamps  a  liber- 
ally educated  man  as  pedantic  and  visionary; 
and  on  the  other  hand  b}''  the  class  that  greets 
the  holder  of  a  diploma  with  joyous  exclamation 
and  gives  up  the  world  to  him  because,  forsooth, 
he  must  have  it  ex  officio.  Both  classes  are 
wrong.  The  college  man  is  neither  a  fool  nor 
a  sage.  The  world  is  not  his  slave;  neither  is 
he  its  puppet.  College  training  neither  wholly 
makes  nor  unmakes  him.     A  diploma  is  no  open 
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sesame  to  greatness;  neither  is  it  ordinarily  a 
bar  to  progress.  Abraham  Lincoln,  schooled  as 
a  rail-splitter,  was  president  and  preserver  of 
the  Union  without  a  degree;  but  Bismark  states- 
man and  diplomat,  who  it  is  said  raised  the  Ger- 
man Empire  from  a  name  to  a  fact,  was  a  highly 
educated  man.  Henry  Clay  served  his  country 
faithfully  for  fifty  years  on  an  education  com-  ' 
pleted  in  a  log  school  house;  but  that  grand  old 
man,  once  called  the  incarnate  heart  and  con- 
science of  England  was  a  classic  scholar. 

"Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God,  who  is  our  home," 

says  the  kindliest  singer  in  the  English  language. 
College  men  are  but  God's  creatures,  and  they 
meet  the  world  simply  as  God  made  them  and 
as  they  have  made  themselves  by  profitable 
training. 

Whatever  the  true  college  man's  attain- 
ments, however,  whatever  the  capital  of  brains 
and  muscle  and  environment  with  which  he  ap- 
proaches the  business  of  life,  he  recognises  wisely 
his  own  limitations.  When  reason  tells  him  that 
he  can  never  be  President,  he  no  longer  looks 
fondly  toward  the  White  House;  when  sense  tells 
him  he  can  be  a  successful  merchant,  a  compet- 
ent engineer,  a  good  doctor,  he  sets  resolutely  to 
work.  His  is  an  ambition  tempered  by  wisdom 
and  directed  by  sense.  He  had  rather  be  a 
tolerable  farmer  than  a  weak  preacher;  a  relia- 
ble private  attorney  than  a  bad  public  judge;  a 
skilled  mechanic  than  a  faulty  bridge  builder. 
Wise  is  he  to  be  sure  in  hitching  his  wagon  to  a 
star  but  wiser  still  perhaps  in  realizing  that  it 
may  ever  trail  along  in  the  dust  of  earth. 

But  a  sensible  recognition  of  one's  worth  and 
power  and  a  practical  limitation  of  one's  activi- 
ties is  not  inconsistent  with  intense  energy  and 
action.  The  true  college  man  is  fully  alive.  If 
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his  college  training  has  counted  for  aught,  it  has 
prepared  him  both  in  body  and  mind  to  be  an 
effective  worker;  it  has  taught  him  that  wisdom 
lies  in  a  temperate  development  of  all  his  powers; 
it  has  taught  him  the  valuable  lesson  that  the 
body  is  the  support  of  the  mind,  that  physical 
strength  is  always  an  earnest  of  mental  vigor, 
and  that  for  continued  and  successful  action, 
blood  and  brain  must  be  co-partners.  Whatever 
his  ambition,  therefore,  it  is  definite;  whatever 
his  work,  it  is  thorough;  whatever  his  movement, 
it  is  direct  and  intense.  Is  he  a  doctor?  he  is  at 
the  bedside.  Is  he  an  editor?  he  is  at  the  desk. 
Is  he  a  congressman?  he  is  on  the  floor.  Is  he  a 
business  man?  his  eye  is  on  the  market.  Is  he  a 
teacher  or  a  preacher?  his  soul  is  in  his  work. 
And  so  it  is,  with  rich  and  vigorous  blood  in  his 
veins,  with  a  modest  self  assurance  and  a  con- 
scious knowledge  of  strength  and  power,  with  an 
unfaltering  energy  and  an  earnestness  born  of 
years  of  training,  he  approaches  his  work  in  life 
as  he  once  did  the  intricate  problem  in  calculus 
or  the  delicate  analysis  in  chemistry,  with  the 
firm  resolve  to  do  and  to  profit  by  the  doing. 

But  the  true  college  man  fills  a  broader 
sphere  than  a  simple  active  part  in  private  life; 
he  is  also  a  living  unit  in  public  affairs.  Be  he 
physician  or  lawyer  or  teacher  or  scholar,  he  is 
also  a  citizen.  Too  true  has  been  the  cry  in  the 
past  that  the  higher  education  unfits  men  for 
public  service,  insolates  them,  and  takes  them 
out  of  the  fields  of  active  public  affairs.  Too 
many  college  professors  hide  themselves  in  their 
little  groove  of  special  learning  and  think  that 
they  are  therefore  exonerated  from  any  partici- 
pation in  public  business;  too  many  professional 
men  forget  that  they  are  American  citizens;  too 
many  preachers  forget  that  they  are  flesh  and 
blood;  too  many  capable  men  everywhere  avoid 
public  duty.  Our  institutions  presuppose  wisdom 
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and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  our  people,  and 
an  active  participation  in  governmental  affains. 
Bad  government  is  the  result  of  ignorance.  Did 
the  educated  men  of  New  York  City  exert  them- 
selves one-half  so  vigorously  in  behalf  of  pure 
city  government,  as  do  the  ward  heelers  and  the 
Tunnel  Gang  in  the  interests  of  vice  and  corrup- 
tion, Tammany  would  be  no  more,  and  Croker 
— "the  troglodyte  king  over  a  race  of  cavemen, 
sordid  at  the  core  and  ignorant  of  civilization  as 
a  Hun — ,"  would  seek  his  true  level. 

The  true  college  men,  as  I  conceive  him, 
therefore,  does  not  hold  aloof  from  public  affairs. 
He  is  at  any  and  all  times  a  public  servant,  I  do 
not  mean  necessarily  that  he  holds  office, — 
though  he  may  well  do  that, — but  I  mean  more, 
that  he  always  performs  the  duties  of  a  citizen; 
that  he  is  a  voter  who  does  not  stay  away  from 
the  polls  because  there  are  bad  men  there.  He 
does  not  believe  that  wrongs  exist  because  bad 
men  are  brave,  but  because  good  men  are 
cowards.  To  him  Croker  is  not  a  positive  char- 
actor  but  rather  the  result  of  the  inaction  of  edu- 
cated men. 

His  duty  is  not  discharged  when  he  casts 
his  vote,  however.  To  him  every  man  is  a  trus- 
tee of  the  public,  and  he  is  therefore  found  in 
the  primary,  in  the  council  meetings,  and  in  all 
the  deliberations  for  the  welfare  and  good  gov- 
ernment of  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  false  and  a  pernicious  philosophy 
which  directs  that  educated  men  should  shun 
public  affairs.  That  college  training  is  at  fault 
which  makes  a  man  any  less  a  worthy  citizen. 
Ours  is  a  stable  government,  ours  a  happy  peo- 
ple, and  ours  a  favored  land,  but  the  maintenance 
of  our  institutions,  and  the  sacred  liberties  of 
our  people  depend  not  upon  the  chicanery  of 
demagogues  and  the  wiles  of  politicians  but  upon 
the   whole-hearted   and  active   co-operatian   of 

educated  men. 
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But  the  true  college  man  is  more  than  public 
spirited;  he  is  human-hearted,  and  so  is  charac- 
terized by  broad  mindedness  and  deep  human 
sympathy.  That  college  education  is  wrong 
which  so  warps  a  man's  judgment,  which  so 
limits  his  sympathies,  and  so  narrows  his  inter- 
est and  feelings  that  he  seeks  solitude  and  shuns 
associations  with  his  fellows.  The  truly  educated 
man  is  big  enough  to  feel  his  own  insignificance. 
He  realizes  that  his  sphere  of  activity  is  after  all 
only  a  little  part  of  the  great  busy,  moving 
world;  that  his  feelings  and  theories  and  actions 
aire  after  all  individual  and  personal,  and  so  he  is 
broad  enough  to  realize  the  fact  that  the  world 
is  full  of  just  such  individual  men  as  he  and  that 
each  end  of  them  has  a  right  to  views  and  judg- 
ments of  his  own.  If,  for  instance,  Senator  Hoar 
of  Massachusetts  does  not  believe  in  expansion, 
he  may  be  none  the  less  a  great  statesman  in  the 
eyes  of  the  educated  man  who  is  loyal  to  the  ad- 
ministration. If  I  am  a  good  doctor,  my  fellow 
physician  may  be  none  the  less  a  well  trained 
man  even  though  he  got  his  education  in  a 
different  school  from  mine.  No,  a  true  college 
man  has  no  corner  on  truth,  no  option  on  right 
and  wrong,  and  no  single,  absolute  standard  by 
which  to  measure  men,  but  he  is  big  enough  and 
broad  enough  and  liberal  enough  to  see  the  good 
in  all  men  and  in  all  things  and  to  credit  that 
good  where  it  belongs. 

But  not  only  does  he  strive  to  be  liberal  in 
his  estimation  of  men's  worth  and  of  their  mo- 
tives and  actions;  He  has  also  a  feeling  deep 
and  kindly  sympathy  for  men  who  have  been 
less  fortunate  than  he  and  who  have  not  felt  the 
inspiring  influence  of  college  life.  His  is  not  a 
learning  which  dazzles  the  eyes  of  his  one  time 
friend.  The  old  schoolmate  whom  he  left  be- 
hind in  youth,  to  lead  a  dull  but  often  heroic  life 
is  to  him  a  man  for  a'  that.     Education  deepens 
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his  sympathy  for  all  men;  arouses  his  prejudice 
against  none.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
successful  engineer,  whom  we  may  well  call  a 
liberally  educated  man,  is  a  friend  of  the  day 
laborers  among  whom  he  goes  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  It  is  this  bond  of  human  sympa- 
thy which  prompts  the  talented  divine  to  be  the 
friend  of  his  humblest  parishioner.  Education 
is  after  all  a  very  relative  term.  There  are 
myriads  of  lessons  in  heroism,  in  human  suffer- 
ing, in  wisdom,  in  self-sacrifice,  in  lofty  ideals 
and  noble  endeavor  outside  of  college  walls. 
The  true  college  man  feels  himself  none  the  less 
a  plain  human  being  by  reason  of  his  superior 
advantages.  He  realizes  that  men  are  men 
without  his  opportunities;  that  there  is  no  mo- 
nopoly of  learning  and  no  corporation  of  wisdom, 
and  so  he  profits  by  his  college  experience  by  the 
better  attuning  his  life  to  that  of  living  men. 

In  a  little  cemetery  in  England,  tourists  tells 
us,  there  is  an  inscription  on  a  modest  head- 
stone, which  reads:  "Here  lies  Henry  Williams; 
he  was  born  a  man,  but  died  a  grocer."  When 
the  true  college  student  of  this  twentieth  cen- 
tury, fraught  as  it  is  with  so  many  opportunities, 
rich  as  it  is  in  promise,  and  pregnant  as  it  is 
with  so  much  that  is  vital  in  man's  progress, 
wraps  for  the  last  time  the  draperies  of  this 
earth's  couch  about  him,  may  it  not  be  said  that 
he  dies  less  than  a  man.  May  we  not  as  college 
students  mould  the  man,  which  God  made  us,  in- 
to civil  engineer  or  chemist  or  lawyer  or  teacher; 
but  may  we  become,  by  virtue  of  the  training 
which  college  life  affords  us,  not  only  better 
engineers  and  better  chemists  and  better  lawyers 
and  better  teachers,  but  also  deeper,  broader  and 
better  men.  May  we  not  regard  the  degrees 
which  our  alma  maters  confer  upon  us  as  pass- 
ports through  the  world,  but  rather  as  signs  of 
that  vigor  and  strength  and  liberality  and  sym- 
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pathy  which  must  characterize  successful  lives. 
May  we  meet  boldly  the  responsibilities  which 
the  possession  of  a  liberal  education  thrust  up- 
on us,  and  may  we  therefore  not  only  play  well 
our  private  part  but  also  shrink  not  from  the 
large  stage  of  public  duty;  may  we  not  forget 
that  man  is  human,  with  or  without  education, 
and  may  we  therefore  plan  to  live  and  act  in  a 
world  of  living,  breathing  men.  We  are  told 
that  Michael  Angelo  went  into  Raphael's  studio 
one  day,  during  his  absence  and  finding  there  a 
beautiful  but  diminutive  figure  displayed  on  the 
artists  easel,  he  seized  a  brush  and  wrote  under 
it,  "Amplius,"  meaning  wider,  larger,  broader. 
May  the  true  college  men  of  this  auspicious 
twentieth  century  write  "Amplius"  across  their 
minds  and  hearts  and  souls  and  go  out  into  the 
world  to  live  and  to  be,  not  only  intense  workers 
in  chosen  lines,  but  also  to  be  men  whose  mission 
it  is  to  spread  light  and  happiness  and  truth  and 
goodness  to  all  mankind. 


^y^ 


The  advent  of  a  University  song  book,  which 
made  its  appearance  recently,  and  the  May 
Festival  last  week  mark  the  high  plane  to  which 
the  musical  forces  of  the  University  have  been 
brought  within  the  last  few  years.  A  University 
song  book  has  more  of  the  ideal  University  at- 
mosphere about  it  than  anything  else  we  possess. 
It  gives  a  flavor  which  ripens  only  with  time,  but 
a  flavor,  nevertheless,  and  one  which,  above  all 
things,  a  University  communito  and  a  University 
life  should  possess.  Better  yet  it  would  be  were 
the  publication  the  product  of  student  effort,  and 
such  a  work  we  are  soon  to  expect. 
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Omar  and  Fitzgerald. 


The  statement  is  made  so  often  that  in  the 
quatrains  of  the  doubting  Omar  so  much  of  his 
translator  has  been  inserted  that  a  little  more 
definite  knowledge  of  the  proportion  of  credit 
which  belongs  to  the  two  men  may  be  welcome. 
A  prose  literal  translation  from  which  the  prose 
renderings  here  are  taken  was  made  by  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  this  university  a  few  years  ago. 

It  is  a  little  disappointing,  for  those  who 
have  worshipped  at  the  Persian  shrine,  to  find 
that  so  much  of  the  best  in  the  Fitzgearld  trans- 
lation is  entirely  original  with  the  modern  poet. 
Omar  did  not  write 

"  I  sent  my  Soul  through  the  Invisible, 

Some  letter  of  that  After-life  to  spell: 
And  by  and  by  my  Soul  return'd  to  me, 

And  answer'd  "  I  myself  am  Heav'n  and  Hell." 

Nor  did  he  give  us 

"  O  threats  of  Hell  and  Hopes  of  Paradise! 

One  thing  at  least  is  certain — This  Life  flies; 
One  thing  is  certain  and  the  rest  is  Lies; 

The  Flower  that  once  has  blown  forever  dies." 

So  too  must  we  thank  Fitzgearld  for  that 
beautiful  quatrain  : 

"  I  sometimes  think  that  never  blows  so  red 
The  Rose  as  where  some  buried  Caesar  bled; 

That  every  Hyacinth  the  Garden  wears 

Dropt  in  her  Lap  from  some  once  lovely  Head." 

and 

•'  For  some  we  loved,  the  loveliest  and  the  best 
That  from  his  Vintage  rolling  Time  hath  prest, 

Have  drunk  the  Cup  a  Round  or  two  before. 
And  one  by  one  crept  silently  to  rest." 

In    the    quatrains   which   are   found   in    the 
literal  translation  it  appears  that  Fitzgearld  has 
indeed  put  much  of  himself  into  the  lines,  but  at 
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the  same  time  the  meat  of  the  original  is  every- 
where evident.  The  translator  took  liberties, 
but  kept  fairly  well  within  the  sense  of  the  orig- 
inal, as  shown  in  the  following  parallel  trans- 
lations : 

XII 

A  Book  of  Verses  underneath  the  bough, 
A  Jug  of  Wine,  a  Loaf  of  Bread— and  Thou 

Beside  me  singing  in  the  Wilderness  — 
Oh,  Wilderness  were  Paradise  enow! 

In  the  springtime,  I  love  to  sit  at  the 
meadow's  edge,  with  a  woman  perfect  as  a  Houri, 
and  a  jug  of  wine,  if  wine  there  be,  and  although 
this  is  blamed,  may  I  be  worse  than  a  dog,  if  I 
dream  of  a  Paradise  other  than  this! 

XIII 

Some  for  the  Glories  of  This  World;  and  some 
Sigh  for  the  Prophet's  Paradise  to  come; 

Ah,  take  the  Cash  and  let  the  Credit  go. 
Nor  heed  the  rumble  of  a  distant  Drum. 

I  do  not  know  if  he  who  created  me  be- 
longs to  a  beautiful  Paradise,  or  to  a  bottomless 
Hell;  but  I  do  know  that  a  cup  of  wine,  a  gracious 
woman  and  a  lute  at  the  meadow's  edge  are 
indeed  three  things  that  rejoice  my  soul  at  the 
present  day,  and  that  a  future  Paradise  is  but  a 
promise  at  best. 

XXIII 

And  we,  that  now  make  merry  in  the  Room 
They  left,  and  summer  dresses  in  new  bloom, 

Ourselves  must  be  beneath  the  Couch  of  Earth 
Descend — ourselves  to  make  a  Couch — for  whom? 

The  clouds  overshadow  the  heavens,  and  the 
rain  falls  like  tears  upon  the  green  earth.  Alas, 
it  is  impossible  to  live  without  the  blood-red 
wine.  This  stretch  of  green  does  indeed  rejoice 
the  eye  for  a  day,  but  whose  eye  will  delight  in 
the  grass  that  springs  from  our  dust? 

XXXIV 

I  think  the  Vessel,  that  with  fugitive 

Articulation  answered,  once  did  live. 
And  drink;  and  Ah!  the  passive  Lip  I  kissed, 

How  many  Kisses  might  it  take — and  give! 

This  jug  was  once  like  me,  a  being  full  of 
love  and  misfortune.     It  sighed   for   a   lock   of 
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hair  from  some  fair  head.  The  handle  fastened 
to  the  neck  was  once  an  arm  encircling  the  form 
of  the  fair. 

XLVII 

When  You  and  I  behind  the  Veil  are  passed, 

Oh,  but  the  long,  long  while  the  World  shall  last. 

Which  of  our  Coming  and  Departure  heeds 
As  the  Sea's  self  should  heed  a  pebble  cast. 

Think  how  this  goodly  world  will  go  its 
way,  although  we  are  no  more.  We  shall  not 
leave  behind  us  the  shadow  of  a  reputation,  or 
the  mark  of  our  passing.  The  world  was  not 
without  form,  nor  was  it  void  at  our  coming,  nor 
will  our  departure  change  it  in  any  wise. 

XLVIII 

A  Moment's  halt — a  momentary  taste 
Of  Being  from  the  Well  amid  the  Waste— 

And  Lo!— the  phantom  Caravan  has  reacht 
The  Nothmg  it  set  out  from — Oh,  make  haste. 

This  Caravan  of  life  passes  strangely  through 
the  world.  Beware,  O  Friend,  for  it  is  the  hour 
of  pleasure  that  escapes  you!  Do  not  bemoan 
the  misfortune  that  awaits  our  friends  tomorrow; 
but  quickly  bring  the  wine-cup;  for  Lo!  the  night 
slips  from  your  grasp. 

LXVIII 

We  are  no  other  than  a  moving  row 
Of  Magic  Shadow-shapes  that  come  and  go 

Round  with  the  Sun-illumined  Lantern  held 
In  Midnight  by  the  Master  of  the  Show; 

The  dome  of  the  heavens  under  which  we 
move  unsteadily  may  be  likened  to  a  lantern. 
The  universe  is  this  lantern;  the  sun  is  the  light, 
and  we,  like  painted  figures,  are  the  shades 
which  whirl  aimlessly  in  space. 

LXIX 

But  helpless  Pieces  of  the  Game  He  plays 
Upon  this  Chequer  board  of  Nights  and  Days; 

Hither  and  thither  moves,  and  checks  and  slays, 
And  one  by  one  back  in  the  Closet  lays. 

We  are  in  very  truth  mere  puppets  for  the 
amusement  of  the  Wheel  of  the  Heavens.  This 
is  sober  truth — not  a  mere  figure  of  speech.  We 
are  only  chessmen  on  the  board  of  being  whence 
we  are  gathered  one  by  one  into  the  grave  of 
nothingness. 
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The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  convo- 
cation held  recently,  when  the  presidents  of 
tbe  state  universities  of  the  middle  west  spoke 
in  turn  to  the  assembled  facuity  and  students, 
was  the  manner  which  the  gentlemen  assumed. 
The  University  people  are  accustomed  to  the 
visits  of  the  state  legislators,  when  the  talks  of 
the  most  free  and  commonplace  sort  are  indulged 
in,  when  jokes  are  sprung  and  personal  twits  are 
given  fellow-speakers,  and  expect  nothing  more. 
But  whoever  has  interviewed  President  Draper, 
or  any  of  the  other  members  of  the  company,  or 
whoever  has  heard  any  of  them  speak  in  a  for- 
mal manner  was  not  prepared  for  the  easy  light- 
ness which  marked  almost  all  of  the  remarks. 

In  no  other  country,  perhaps,  could  such  a 
thing  have  been  seen.  From  President  Jesse, 
of  Wisconsin,  the  youngest  visitor  present,  down 
to  President  Angell,  of  Michigan,  who,  now  gar- 
rulous in  his  old  age,  has  been  for  thirt>  years  at 
the  head  of  the  greatest  university  of  the  west, 
little  was  heard  of  a  serious  nature;  nothing, 
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except  in  the  last  speaker,  to  indicate  the  man- 
ner of  the  man.  One  might  have  expected  words 
of  wisdom;  a  symposium  of  sermons;  something 
to  impress  the  hearers  with  the  man  as  his  works 
have  shown  him.  Anywhere  but  in  America 
such  would  have  been  the  case.  The  meeting 
would  have  been  much  heavier,  and  much  more 
tiresome. 

However  much  was  not  done  by  them, 
though,  the  effect  of  seeing  gathered  together 
the  leaders  of  the  great  educational  institutions 
of  the  middle  west,  of  the  men  in  wnose  hands 
lies  the  management  of  universities  aggregating 
19,161  students  and  an  instructional  force  of  1505 
was  no  less  impressive  than  would  have  been 
produced  by  less  democratic  conduct  on  their 
part.  The  deeds  that  men  have  done  count  for 
«so  much  with  Americans,  and  the  man  of  great 
achievements  can  throw  dignity  to  the  winds 
with  less  danger  among  us  than  among  any 
other  people. 

We  looked  upon  those  men  for  what  they 
have  done,  and  in  the  light  of  what  they  are- 
Besides  the  other  men  of  note  there  was  our 
own  President,  always  dignified,  who  has  brought 
to  the  front  in  so  masterly  a  manner  a  Univer- 
sity which,  at  his  entrance  upon  his  duties  as 
president,  was  starved  and  stagnated  into  an 
institution  of  much  greater  possibilities  than 
achievements;  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  the  man 
who,  for  the  position  of  president  of  a  great  east- 
ern university,  would  not  remain  silent  upon  a 
subject  which  he  held  vital  to  his  country's  wel- 
fare; and  James  B.  Angell,  grown  old  as  the 
pioneer  of  state  university  presidents;  a  man  of 
the  old  school,  with  the  old  university  accent 
and  manner.  We  looked  upon  these  men  and 
listened  to  them,  and  a  new  sense  of  our  oppor- 
tunities of  the  present  and  the  future  was  min- 
gled with  regret  for  those  of  the  past  which  had 
not  been  fully  utilized. 
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